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ABSTRACT 

The third in a series, this report provides a brief 
look at the recent history of the education reform movements in 10 
states. The report begins with an essay by William Chance, former 
executive director of the Washington State Temporary Committee on 
Educational Policies, Structure and Management. In an article 
entitled "Changing the Terms of Discourse," Chance takes a look at 
how American school reform has transpired and concludes with some 
specific suggestions for the restructured school system. The second 
part of the report describes and analyzes the process of implementing 
education in 10 states: California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Washington. (SI) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of ihis report, the ihiul in a senes MipponeLi h> the John I) and Catherine Y Mac Xrthur 
Foundation. I. to proMJe a hriet look at reeem hi-.toiN ot the education reh^rni movemem in KKtates 
The seleetion (^t states greu cnit ol the first [Hihheation in this .enes. - the hcst nt educations ' hy 
WiHiamChanee, torrnerexeLUtisedireetor ot the W ashington State IVmporarN ConiwiMteeon hducalionai 
Polieies, Strueture and Manaizement 

Chanee ehose seven states — Cahtornia, Colorado, Fiorida, ilhnois. South Carohna, Texas and 
Washinizton - lor his deseription and anai>ses o< the process o\ implementini: education reform Ihis 
report uses the oiiizinal states and adds Massaehusetts. Minnesota and Tennessee 

Massachusetts uas included because ot its unique apptoadi to building a retomi package \uth local 
Lonirol ard incentives in mmd This was one of the first states with an incentive program to encourage 
districts to restructure ^chools Tennessee was selected because of its unique state-funded and state-operated 
career-iaddei program for teachers, and Minnesota for its effort to give students tnore enrollment chores 

Ti aciv ing education relorin act i vit v w as an easier task in the > cars immediately f<illow mg the 1 release 
ot the hallmark \ Wituui at Rtsk report In the mitial reform states, one large relbrm lasK or packai:. (4 
laususuallN \KasenaLted IneaLhsuccessivc vear. implementation rules and regulations, tmiding .han-^^e^ 
and dcla>s nnloresci-n msts and other problcns ha\c caused changes in the <^riginal retoini (m-.i-.'.> 
For the nu^q part. h(n\e\ei mi^st ol the reform pr(verams ha\e staved in place 

But \\\\n were easiK idcntiticd as uMscretc ret.nni actiMiic^ in 1<)S^^ S4 hau' started ^> IMlmJ -f.^ 
genna! business o{ education making the traa, me ol lel.^nh at Iimik > !.)i>re dilhcuh In s.^n,. ,m^« .(., 
reform mandates ahcadx are part ot (hceduc^.tioinnaiiNticani inolhcjs ihc\ ate idcnt]l'..Mc . - 
\et others. reloniUktivit\ stih beine m.tiatcd hrKm seem appiopriaU toa>^ at v. M.-.t .n, ^[aL-^uui ' 
qu I looking ai cdik 

[ his repon LM\es M>!iK' hiqmiu'l pjispe. n\c ^mIi' ^ ::.nL r] , , , ' . !,'r," .i ■ 
ui h an esNa\ ^> W flhaii' rhanu. v }io !.,kc>v niU"^ iiM >^ ■ - 

hasfranH^iicd He argues tfut (he c .die*} lir.ivt^. oil *orPMf)!L< ^.ah r <J ^, 

les>on^lof poliLV f^akcr^uhr aK»\ o,^:,M)'v'i . , > '> 

pla cinashcMtamtninii^ltanL' Hl^ period .^-av t . ik J . o'^pl. \vu 

u>i.iple\ities(hal r.ou i:rjs! be JcatMv .fmu". hhuiar • i-mM \ 'hi oi;-- ^ . ,r > ■ , . 

for t \aniplc and in diUcr.'ii! .mi, -xiv/ . 



Chance closes with some specitic suggestions ot wh.it a restructured school s\stem must mchide He 
notes that change will take time, but predicts that demographic shilts and concerns about the preparation 
of the work force will keep the pressure on the cducatum comniunitv until those changes aic co'i)plete 

Chns Pipho, director of the ECS Information Clearinghouse, follows with his look at how education 
reform has transpired in the 10 states 
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CHANGING THE TERMS OF DISCOURSE 

Restructuring Education in America 
b} William Chance 




REFLECTIONS ON THE FIRST WAVE 

TliL- tirste v^Icol the cat \mciiLan vSchool Rctomi Mt)\iMiicnlot the i ''>XOs has passed I( ihr miPcfruuni 
has proved iii()rcekisi\ethaiie\|VLted.C1iiisPipht» srevieu oi the expenenees }() siatos Ji.a^ , 
that ^ub^:antial prot^ress ha^ oecurred Perhaps as iinponant as these aLCcnnphshmcnts exp.. -lu • 
LonipleMtiesiW pubhe ediiLatioii has eonti.hiited to a new understandmi! ol uhat uhniiatelv must t^^^^f^.^ 
I hat assii!nnient is timdaiiiental restructuring, and that requues a tbange in the terms ol discourse 

I ate in I^XS. shortly alter " //7c hcsf o/ ct/uca//<v?\"uenl to the j>rinter , a sl hool telorni pane) uas 
eonvened at a national eonlerenee in the Southwest The -emarks ol paniL ipants in the meeting uere moie 
elahoratel> garnished uith eritieisms than plaudits as charges that the state programs uere driven more 
h\ Loncerns lor the eeononn than learning, the processes of ehange vvere more pohtieal than LduL<itu)nal 
andtheretoim mo\ ements v\ete more* enlral tiuin partinpatory recurred throughcuit the da\ S; eakers also 
msisted that the eMeUs o\ the ivlornis ueie supeilnhd as states hilloued eaeh other do\\n the same 
unexamined paths, almost e\et\one agieed that heiaiisc ol the deepK embedded l haiaiterol the s\stein 
the piospeets were not bright and the \\aves o( relorni pn^babl) vmhiIu crash on the lotks ol convention 
and custom 



I . m'.'U MIL' Jl^ Ik it ^I'lliiiK ! .! i'llt U U!l . J''!!i"Ml ^ ;i; V h i>! ,1 ['M ;M .Mut 

( ^ ' w uf^ ..II >»Mh - 1 'ic !!iis .lu s'tuhriha^^i fi i J .ill! .imU s^. j r 1 \ , J 
rotcf.'n. BaiiJ NiJ^ liTiiturc : jp .n^jMiKiU^ anJ jJdifhMij! al- o: p. nut \ 

liaul p'"c^>'s'd tocnipirv ihc kn-i f>;t^nn. unp'ruv^nu'iv in,.»\fx baf Ut*..*'! tl u'loini 
i'^ !o ]V'S(i i!k n iK ahuliti \ 

Mi laic- ha.\ I jpopU'! so 7K of rcLipi'^ - !a! I ul" hi ! ■ ! ' MoiJ 

f'lai' , 'lav^ soiupk'ii'. o^^i'iaM'iHi Oiui \siuns Ruujf;' . 4P m tia^ 

•UiNc . rcalcJ iiU!iia!'\L u ut. ^ t, . , ^ rPt u a! i Ml I c^l h. r s..! k s t; ^ a- r.a.cJ on 
'Wia'^L Pi'MsMhaiilv. tlu [at. oi nliaPiMi i. '^Jn ((M >>c.p ^i^ s, 
WW L'aiK c!iij'Ku\jiL\ltu lakov-' Mu^ ituMlu's 'jJl-Li/ni s^li NalionuiJi 
a'vCMp. wnh.iiL\iS\| ^v'M.s tKi\a rc. 'not-.^I j(>p^>aH^ siri(_ upai 'rNci>a!L 

i Mild 'Pca sur;. ' Ji 1 iMOtt vlupu - s;-, s^p- « } h.^ h - hool d'op^ui' i.'ta » . tnhnii. - 
i* ' fi'Uvr aioi'nJ ^i* ' I S ^nuicnt- ;aI!^ ' a a ttMiso a, p'ain ( ■ 'lai ^ ' Mii'r !e- 
pa^p^.lJa;^^ in itia'ii anJ s^^ic'i. . a 11' \ K ai^l ^ • >k > . h 'iPiiL '.!;■ appitana 
"av k < ! k in\\ioJ.\ ' ,it, \ iMPn iia V *v !i*;a'. i"i^\s' Ji.rs 
\'.ania»j A s ^ M*^ I' ^ ^ ^ 'M^. M t . > p !. . ! pp > .-^ s r'l > S 
s uu ai.'Mia! * . 'I' 

fpi't. \ . : V No I'^v s \Pl 'ppv. n .1})^ iIk . '1 iPi^s ' o! p\' ! p \t \ ,v ^ V pt. pi 'stf ; V p IP, i . ^s -jipa* [ml {loii^ ^ 
ip ikpi s pov. Mfi».ii. : Mai J il.ai '^ip hiP i'..- ^ .vhi.-; pi u - p , rJ >^ ' ,![^ i . ' ''p. .aid «k iIp aPoo 
(ii pt ppppii.v ihopi, •) ip kLI 

' ^'^ i ^ ^ mP PUPIV M P ^OiPtpji 

a ■ f to tit' ip\ pK > IK 

{ PPvII'n l'>pi tPl'.i I'f f'l s* ^^ 

'o, -r \ spap.ij I ID 'h >v pool pp 
-ai a\ !P. tPa-.^ al! ! ip a|iv ,f . 
>(Pvr.tn3P 1 hp>. !■: 'Mpp !P'. l 
pioroM pt ahia: liaii a^Vaippp ^ 
hi potcJ fh II .oai of h 

I h^ \pp. I '..i.i 1 !u alio,; ; 
a ''LP ip ,1,, pp ' . I , v' p; 
^ II .Ppi-^laP'O' V Pm! p ,a i; 
. opp n,}" ^: ,1 \ : 'i >, lo [. i . '\ 
w hi 'V pi' PI 'a :p i\ i 




THE FORMATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The licvolDpmcnt.il process thai k\\ \o the present o{ do]u\: tliiiiL's ^ .in he trai eJ .ii leasi ti> tfie en J 
t)I the Iasttentin\ jiul the jJ\eiUt>t liii.veisi! scctMuLuv sJiooline 1 he e jidiUdUjiiestuMi ^fl^' l^Hl a/ui 
earlN 20{hCentui\ \ isioiuiries w as w hethei the new puhh^. hit'h sJkh>U shmilJ sticss.{Lias>i. uirnuiluMi 
01 pri)5:raiiis inoie iniineduileK iele\ant to the \\o\k pLke 

The debate transpiied in the tnidstol Lienerai populaluni mk teases and what nnist lia\e sceniul t.eas^ 
streams ot in>niiL:raiits that were hi'nunii: [o the s.hooN nati\L--hoin ehildiui liom sv)Ljal Uavscs inn 
pie\ious|\ repiesented and unprcLedcnted iiuiiibeis i^t new arrivals uhi^ eonki speak I nulisii \( jhi 
time the most powetlul toiie ni the Lountrv was nidiisti lah/ation - the applkatioo o\ nievh ini^ai p^>ut > 
to (he production ol i:oods"- and. aloiiLi w ith that a ir.anaijenieni penJian^ foi theapphi jtionot suentiliL 
principles to the piodu^tion process in a n(»t espeuall\ anuiiie niannei these ih!nL:s marred i^\er t.^ the 
ne\vl\ lotmini: cdutation ph^lcssion 

Incited lhe\ ordauied aiole h^rpiihlK education ol k.q)ai;u hiidien n. >Jhi..i afkioui o\ ih, e.nplnMP.^m 
niatkct both tocontioi the siipplv and to ensuie ifiat stiidenis u vudd be luntieied m as adidi> w :ih at ieasi 
niimmal manual skdls I he opeiati\e eini^hasis m the sciiot^K loi nio>t vfiddrcn ^^ladua'K sbilt.\i iniio 
< opiHi: stratciiie-^ to keep them m s^hno! until the\ n>uid be eased into the laivi mat kel. w ith [iiafukt! skdh 
a sense ot soual puiposc aikl a sin-ne AoiketliK I onn Ioh'o\\> lufKlion. and ihesftuuiUL o! tlu^ s\st, 
de\ sloped aLCi>idint!!\ 

Out mil this lormati\epeiiod aLadetnu oltennL^s lot theuHleiie bound L.aiie it) refiiesciH adnnniMiai- 
traction ot the whole an^i ditle.eiuiated tKkks (\(kationaL i^cneial. lasi and -low) i^>IIued afa! exfiand. 
thiouiiiuhcLunicukun I he s\ stem a^Ljuned a siruauie andoiLMin/. lion m whkh Lhildien adv jtKe \^ iili. i 
annual cohoits Scat time, the (\irneL;ie I'nii is a NurioLMie hu LompeleiKL, and diM.ient v jfmv in-:- aii 
ifUeiests ate acoinnrndated b\ ditlcfcnt tia^k', and louincs dineient..aed diilkuliN 

InctlcLt. the edikation pi<Kess is a production jjnd a iikma^'enkMi* model as Ic.nninL' is oi can ./id mtu 
discrete t ells t\pes nl st.liools elemental) nnddle sjoi[]dai\ itmu «; . .^H^. ^'c ind'.uik'jc it^k 
academic, L'eneral technkal and \tkalional tuncjials livc da\ s a acA . sr !> • b}[^:fiod^ ,o,is i.,J 
subiLkts coinnnimcations vompulation .ea-omri'^ cu sena\aed i!:k> d) ? . k' di^L m^I . ne ^ t c 
matik histoi\ ,ind liLaled sc[iaialel\ 

I Ills man !\ is the edikatuMial sja^ui^ Inatc.eni -;\ir, H,"-, ; ! , , 

to certain aspcas (^i u as i he I\vp MiUvtuie ot s^n'mhrv,^ 

\^alk . )tt' .! jUihliL hiL'h Nciu>oi in an'> ul tik '^c -'.ik- i\u' x.^a ' ri,\ t ^ ■ 

M 'liisi If H) lainiiiai k^mh'iv > >>lj til luil t\ Narni > v.\Un (lu - in.,.,;,,' 

JasMooiks lliL o\cfa!Kiintk>l oficnlatioa ot f\>li^\ pio^^'himn wi.l .\ ■ 
I'cncral sinulaiitx ol ^.uirkiilunKiikl si tiC'infL tin u li.tikc on L n) m . ,i, 

oi suc Css jiul the pkkUiL ol tM^kin-: 

Mthoii'jh eilikal^Ms aikl non etUkaloiN alike a^e be* i-nink 'es- l.'i^j.aK <>! i-^ ai..'. < i 

qiiestiomiiii ti! Its uaiins the stuktuie [ler sIsIn I\ i lups u ( -i L f> d ji .tkc '«^.'o;i^ ' 'N. . 

ik^eds o* atu'aiber and sj,n}Tlei eia [>uh1ikii:i: wixkcis pu-paied i.. 'n. , M.v(Ur .tiicJnl.' .u \\\ ' 

in the mdls. but now the indiisinal sc^ toi has v han-ed, and an Ckhk ataMi n a s(.. iL r,^ , . . i 

bcv oine ot)sojcstciu reijiiii emuUs !s cfkounte! nU' diMk al{\ ti'M dl !)" t \pu If 'k r ^ s I ,, > 
assuinpuons aboiiithc }in":i. uMu.i e\is(!!i ^ - ai. . m'op , oi !i]^!,.,r> n, ) ^ » 




sv^tciu aie bccoiiiirii! as iiTok'\.aiU as outtnoJcd iiidustnal \Aau{^ This is ^laiuuiv. apfviiciu j> s<\ict^ 
stru^iilcs with o]]\\ ir.odcialt sik».oss i.> nuvt trails lot Liuuiualcs poss, smrl' ^niKa! thiiikiriL' wipahiiil.cs 
adaptu il\ and litoiac \ people u iih imcllcaiial skiliN u fio ^ icad arul r iic 1 licsc iio^v. dcn-aiids >li ipc 
tlic modem ccHiuunu nnpciaiiu' the »)'U' thai iicu piopcK the rvlotni^ o\ i\w sMlMUicn 



ECONOMICS AND EDUCATION 

iho state ictoniis \u'ie intluenced eeonoiiik consiJefation- tioni the he^jinmnvj altho .i:h the initi.d 
issues weu" ohsj. Ill cd h\. utu^rtaiiUv. o\.c[ liie ciuerjen! [^nai^s j( the e^. ononi'v ti'iiae 1 he ^ [iaia^.t».'i of 
the eeotn>nik ap:uinent ^h.!fii:ed diinni: the ^nitse v^l the Mtst Aa\e ItMHi the ^jih. ^'nhties uheii inudi 
ot the atteiitiuii \.\>a^ d'lei led U> piotiiains !-> Lnik e ifulusti tes to reio^ aW thun one ^^.Je oi teiiion to anotliei 
(io\erm>is \ tewed the qualitv ot s^hoolsas \. ital laeiois m ihea iiKliiMnal arKUvo'ionik deseiopou lU pians 
and a tlose e<.on<>inK (.diaation reKaunishi[> \wis ^odsid'^-Kd cvse:Utal to innUiaiu huMtksv s^xloi siij^poit 
lof the additional ta^es noinial!) leqiiired tv> aL^oinphsli ediuatiotia! vhaivje 

More iev.efitl> smoke-suek Lhasmt' and iiidiKeineyUs \o iiidu^tf lai rei.\ alions [)uu' Iv ^ our siis'pu h>iis'\ 
sMiiilai toa/eio^suni eaine as iiatiMnakoiiuiieree ni'. ie.iM'^:h> .ontioiiisa wotldU llou o^ jnd fne 

trade halaiue tihslhe wtotii: we> I he leaicsi m-jim' oI a ik u .itin-M>herc Wasilv^ I '^S N aivii i' ( i 'i^ijniNS'oii 

f dut..iMon<tn N^eilenee's 'eport \ \./f/«v;ar/v/s/, una h lUii e^ei \. oJi \ louisedliK ii iiiooa! .aietest on 
the e(.ononik threat Ikmii ahr'MU V\ ith tiiis lepoi* \nieiuan- heijati i-^ Jiyii^eKik' (t\ wK^ni.M'u: fi.itute ot 
the t'ltet rMHotial e».onoin\. .ni.{ the oi^pti; laHv e o' an t!\.tn J'k » 'Im! (-lO-^i 'iii t^^ liu I'laiiUL p>au ^ >'! 
afi\ kind 0} thttionaUonifV'UttU' e^ije [ evv niisM u ^ f 'k 'h^ t.,i - :c ieM>\,', • ,{'Mt. i\U). a i Mia' 
s\ stem nh»ie diatnalK a!l\ and that n j>o[t h iue\ J f 'e w' > ' , . ■ -i iw n, a^ \ Js ^ "tup' 1 ^li.M 

b\ L:ovei"inne[Ual do^utnen^ 

1 nimii: ttk* bwcl [k , ind ^ n^ » 'n)p..sseii I'S ili. !■ ' t ;ik . : v "i, . ; ^ . h at 

nune sit ikinvij\ tli.aK an l>e desu ihed Nw. tn' ! n . a'^an u .«i ion Hji^^'-aii :« >li t^ , • on. li.i'' a w 
t oiiLopi . aHvJ ttLiuU ihl, ( M o»>K wl phi.i^v I'-.t'iJu' \ iiv /!i 1^ ai . m \' m ,1 J},, . 
I'nisped ;ali4>ai ^.'Mionr lo^. nnoios^u a! 'PleiMa'^''* ^ tr^J. . > ^ i'u!!; 

Kini ' w ot id ti.uK at id ^ liu t s poi ti J\ L \ L lU I ha! H"'. *!o . t .\ - ^ * *! l' \ . ; \ • a - p' " ' > ' 
troni mass p!- niiatioo tvass t i>nsinrpi !<>n 'o ni*'n i ^ ^ .i,; , u t^' tiid^N i.'o :.\o a^" ^ i;,J ^; < ii_ 
t tie L:tiu\ in;^ pt». sctk e loict'jfi It ade ai)d r Ik , k ! ^tl'bl\ ;'v>! It 'a^ II. ; .a'Uk v h.^'i ^ ; 1 u\i A\l . ■ >'aa' \ 

are w itliout prewnieike 

in .m ahnosi iionk a' w a\. ihi' lapal nio\ cpk n! ^ 'I Mi \ p}e>>u»f.s aif^^ :fk ..^x,, , j i.;,^ f 
ltie\ represent "let aru h a\. if 's s'.aed ihi Nakii^ ,m . .^aa^D^ ^ uiido! « iii li ^.;u ft »' , f . 
nation be^^oiiks a paitnei \\\ lidU aaejiaied Ldol\i v\ii,..Mi.. Mia 'v Jiii^'i *' 
wntiiv: in a re(.ent issna ol [he SvMltle //;;'0s a. • '"h ■! ; o. u\ ia , o. 

the woikl ecifiiopu looi.ed hke a la\ i ak'. I n> t S '..^t - * ai^ 

e<.i)noni> a inathle ^ike Prodn^ttu ks(>iifc;>. iel<Mi' I"ia M.-a ' 

no \\a\ \o neatl\ sh.e tfi-^ most dU^.ta^^'a iMikt !iota a.a^^iv .ak. 
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New tcchnoUniics jikI the inipditaiKc o\ instantaneous ^oininiiiiic nioiis alonu w ith incicast^l pnnliktiN ii\ 
in manutacturniL! and aiiriailturc arc contributing^! to the prominence ot the sei\iee seaois m the national 
eetmoniN Cunnls-piodueiniz sectors aLunintcd \oi 4^ < ot the \nieikaii uoikiit! popul.uion in h^2^) lU 
1977. the portion thc\ coiiiposed had dcLhnedto32S . and h\ 1^)86 the pcicenta,i:e had conti acted to 25i' r 
The ^cr\ice sector ai^counted h^r the icniaindei Betucen anti 1^^S2. nianutaUurinu dechr.ed tioni 
MY} io 2^'\ ot the GNP 

Additional d\naniics with educatioiidl iniplicatUMis stem Ironi modern manaiierial practkcs espeuaih 
the trend to increased delegation ot responsibilities to pn)diiction units This is what Marc Tucker and 
Dd\ id Mandel reter to in their pap». i . "Compctiti\ encss and the Qualit\ ot the American W oi k Force. as 
'^pushini! decisior^ making down to the horn line ot w orkers and gi\ ing the people in these units the trcedtim 
to decide how to get the job done and hiilding tpcm accountable tor results 

hi The ,Vc\f Amcncun Frontier. Robert Reich writes o\ tuture produetion lines that require precisu^n 
engineering, are custom-tailored to biivers' specitic needs and depend on rapidly changing technologies, 
all ot which will be produced b\ 'Mlexible s\ stems These are eriticall> dependent on cmpknees" skills 
and organi/dlional teamwork 

The requirements ol economic competitiveness cannot be lull\ grasped w ithout reterenee to the con\ al- 
sions transpiring in the composition ot the population and w hich are certain to can y o\ erto the wc^rk toice 
dunng the remaining years ot^ Ilic present centurs 

It IS hard to improve on Harold Hodgkinson's comnK-ntar\ in his reptid. All One S\ sfe/??, especialU the 
statement, ''[W]hat is coming toward the educational system is a group of children who will be po(^rer. 
more ethnicall) and lingiiisticall\ di\ erse, and w ho w ill have more handicaps that w ill altect .,ieij learning 
Most important, b\ around the year2(X)(). America will be a nation in uhiehvnie ol e\ er\ three ot us will 
be non-white And minorities w ill co\erabroaaer socioeconomic range than e\erbetoie. making simplistic 
treatment of their needs e\'en less usetui 

The enormit) ot tuture requirements tor qualitied wt)rKers pushes the issue ot the high schot>l dropout 
to the status of a natural scandal America's need lor educated and capable uti/ens is sueh that lew states 
can igno. more than a quailer of their high school students and still tace then econt^iiiR lutures with 
eontidenec Sinnlarl). no state an\ longet can write o\\ inner ^it\ schot)|s as waiehouscs tor stieet kids 
until the\ lea\ e or pass through the s\ stem in an unprcLcJcntcd wa\ all children aie \ ilaL e\ en it monumental 
'Jlorts aic required t(^ engage them 

Part ot the uneasiness ovei an econcniiiL intluence on the eduealion s\stem is assoc latcd w ah tcaisthat 
the public schools w ill hcLOiiie subordinated t(^ the demands «•[ the work pKue, that is, in Iolumiiu on the 
.conomiedimensK^.Kthe enormousK mc^re important relationship between an ette;.ti\ e cducatujual s\ s:ein 
and the ci\ ic culture - thcLruv.ial need toi enlightened pan ici pants in the stvial and political s\sieins 
will be Ignored To minimi/e this LOiinection is to enhaiKc the possihiht\ that the natitm will adiicNc il- 
ectnioniiL goals and k>se its social \alues 

The present messages are more leassuri ng lhe\ cinphaM/'e Loic^oin[»etcnucs. htcijcN intl ced ihc 
higher litciacies - tor al! students Spetitk |ob skilK aie to he addeil on\. when the loic . oinpt lenu^^^ 
{ v\ huh also aie now \ icwed as essential job skills) [ia\e been jiied Vwe veaisagi) Hic National \^,ulei!i\ 
M Stienees. in Us report. "High SlIkh^Is and (he Changing \Voik 1*1 .c \[H)kco! command d [\)c I ni'hsh 
language. leas^Miing and pu^blem suhmg, icadnig. writing, conij^utjtinn science and tcv hnol. , oiai 
comnumieatKnis interpersonal leladonships so^ i.ti and e^ uiioiniv, siuJ)l->.uu! neisoiu'i \M>(k Inbil^.Ui'* 
attitudes 




This hsiing represents a new sjnthesis that suits graduates wcW lor work and tor ci\ic participatu n It 
accomplished, it will ensure that each high school graduate will be prepared tor the work place am/ lor 
funher education This is as it should he The ostensible dichotomy het\\een academic and vocat'c.nal 
preparation is diminishing, and it is hecomrng more diflrcult to identil\ a specitic place in the school 
curriculum where job preparation shop^d occur 

Many of these things were not well understood uunng the early years ot the first wave Now more is 
known bojh aK)ut the magnitude of the problem and strategies that will work The kindergartners m school 
in 1988 will make up the first high school graduating class of the 21st Century The implical'ons lor 
education are enormous, as the nation struggles to meet work-force requirements This is at least part of 
the message the new economic imperative conveys 

For now it ks sufficient to note that in both the past and present contexts the economic ntluence was 
strong It was an economic foicethat supporf^d curricula weighted toward social relevance and away from 
academic irrelevance during the first 70 years of the present century. It is a sub,sequent series of economic 
reactionscenteringonthequality of education, its relationship to a different kind of economic growth and 
development and to corresponding anxieties over the nation's international stand' g that stimulate and shape 
the reforms of the eighties and the call for a baMC substantial education for all students These different 
expressions of economic determinism parallel the nation's shift from an industrial to an information or 
service economy 



THE FORM AND EFFECTS OF THE FIRST WAVE 

Most of the changes accomplished in the first wave were directed to improvements in student achievement, 
often in the form of strengthened graduation requirements, college admission standards, testing, competency 
statements, no-pass^no-play and attendance rules, etc , and to the education professions, as salary increases, 
s* *ngthened certification requirements and, in some cases, differentiated salary systems In a tew states 
changes were directed to earlier childhood education, largely attributable to concerns over children at risk 
and the needs of working parents. Sometimes these were coupled with school latch-key progra .is where 
children were afforded opportunities to gam enriched educational and cultural experiences through their 
early learning years 

The emphasis was on mandated change Essentially, the states accomplished by statute, executive order 
and budgetary effect about as much as they could through those devices A great deal of commonalit) 
(Kcurred as decision makers looked to other states for examples , choosrng from among the various packages 
the elements that best fit their needs 

Observations that these efforts were political, uninformed and top-down, li overstated, probablv are 
accurate, but they should not be considered pejorative It is important to recogni/e that attention was 
necessanly directed to those things that were amenable to change via the political process And in this 
respect, virtually all of the change processes acquired a political character as governor and other pi»litical 
leaders placed education at the top of their agendas, legislative assemblies rather than board meeting rooiVA 



served as the arenas for debate and ac!u)n. and statutes rather than depairnicnt regulations became (he 
media of ehange 

The pattern is (^hanging, but it hv.lps to remember that pubhe eduLatu)n is a state responsibiht\ nv:[ 
through funding programs that trequentl> compose the preponderance of the state budget, thus, a charge 
of pohtics should eome as nosurprise, though it dt)es not follow that the resultant reforms were antithetical 
to educational improvement or that the education seetor's influences were unfelt Rather, in most of the 
states, educators, state superintendents and departments of education performed decisive roles 

In Illinois, forexample , the state supenntendent worked for the enabling legislation creating a blue-ribbon 
study eonimittce and ensured that the department provided all needed information tc the committee In 
Colorado, the state supertntendent obtained legislative support for a deliberate reform process In South 
Carolina, the state school chief was an active participant with the governor and members of the legislature 
in the reform effort, and the work of that department w as crucial to the success of the blue-nbbon committees 
there In California, the effective coalition eompnsed a reform-minded state supenntendent and educationally 
concerned legislators 

In fact, in all of the reform states, e\ en though the initiative may have resided more in the political than 
educational realm, there was no instance in which anything less than a polittcal/educational/public coalition 
operated One mark of leadership is the capacity to surmount imped rients through coalition building This 
IS especially so in education 

Governors took the lead in almost every state in spite of formidable obstacles Separatio.^ of powers is 
the most vivid feature of the American political system, but it ventures close to the extreme m the states 
— "the laboratories of democracy where not only are the three branches of government divided , but the 
executive and legislative powers are dispersed among myriad elected or selected officials — treasurers, 
attorneys gener?\ sch(X)l superintendents, auditors, etc 

Although the president of the United States is the unmistakable national executive w ith plenary exeeati\ e 
power, the governors of all American states share executive authority with others whose names appear on 
the long ballot or whose appointments rest in the hands of an almost infinite variety of boards and commis- 
sions. 

This fragmentation of power does not reduce etvie expectations, especially w ith respect to the economic 
well-being of the populace Education is the social sector most closely linked to economic vitality in the 
conventional wisdom Yet. nowhere in government is the dispersal of authority more apparent than here 
Even so, the reform processes resulted in the accomplishment of surprisingly sweeping programs, often 
paid for with funds from new taxes, the traditional cul-de-sac t.f major policy initiatnes In doing so they 
revealed something new about leadership 

Another charge is that because they were political . the reforms were unintormed Considerable relati\ it\ 
is apparent here There was not a strong presence of deep research behind many of the more popular 
changes, but there was more than most reali/e There also was a continuous presence of knowledgeable 
people, such as John Goodlad, Mortimer Adler, Ted Si/cr, Diane Raviteh and many others 

Policy makers normally knew what they were doing and where they were going Many were lormei 
educators or administrators Others took great pains to inform themscKes on the issues I .egislati ve staffs 
tr ided to be well read and advised National organizations ensured a steady How ot inlormatKui as the\ 
iiadc dissemination and advisory services an organizational priority Many people served as consultants 
to legislative eommitlees, and study panels and select committees v ere prominent m all ot the states 



Perhaps moic imp 'Mailt is ilial c idoas rot k\ led in the corninittoc repoits and the ediuation pa». kaL'es 
t)\eiulieliuin*:l\ emanated lioiu pia».titioiKMs In the \\oids o\ one totniei ^ek\t L»Mnniittee inenihei 

\ irin.ilU all oi the pciiplc u tio otloicd tc^tinioiu u oic edui. atois or ^j^^<k latcd v ;h 
cdii<.atioii M! ot tlie papers ucre [nep.irrd In the ^jiul kiiul ot people I hi^ u Ikmc 
tlie (.vMimntlce iiot all o\ il^ idea^ 

\ Texas school adiniiiisiiator lelatevl his evpeiienee with the sind\ ^oiniuitlee tiiere 

1 hcfc IS a peaeption that the ideas v\Lre Ross Pcvo\ s I rcall> think that most ot 
tlieni L aiue Ironi edu».aiors The sck\t ».oniinittce v\ent all o\ei the slate h rei^ctvcd 
input trom all o\cr After il was finished. edu».dlors ^ould not undi^rsland why pi*op!e 
tjli it \\ as done v)\er their opposition Mdn\ looked upon it as anti eslahlishment. hut 
the vast nia)v>nt> o\ the ehaiiges came tn>ni cdueati>rs 

Obvious j \ , thepo!ie\ process isal\\0'\\a\ street — il educators need politicians Jhc reverse tsequall\ so 
This briniis up the final charge, that the chan^jes \\ere undul\ '^top-do\\ n/^ develo{)ed in a lov\ -participation 
i;ianner, in contrast to a ''botloni-up" modcL \\ hieh itiiphes change pioceeding Iroiii the iirass-iootsto the 
pohe\ stage through a high participati n process Both tonus carr\ judgtuental eonnotat ions ti^p-viov^ n is 
bad. botloni-up is good 

At a tairl\ narro\\ level ot abstraction there uere coin nioiia lilies among all ol the stales in South 
Carolina, the quintessential bottom-up state, the changes insoKed ( I ) state\\ ide select committees, (2) the 
aeti\e leadershipot political ligurt's and (3) onimbus legislation This also v\ as the pattern in Texas usuall\ 
labeled a lop-dov\n state In J act. \\hile the South Carohna process otieis an excellent model toi l(>cal 
partieipation in the polic\ princess, \Mde participation \\as an aspect ot most stale programs, mcluding 
Texas and other "lop-dov^n ^ states 

There is a lolot ielal!\it\ heie Because \ irtual I \ an> state process, me hiding the prosisionot approp- 
r lions to run the schools, is in some manner top-dou n. the label does hltle more than note the ob\ lous 
It South Carolina is a gi>od example, and it is a \er\ ^Jiood one. prospects lor su».Less hmgc less on the 
label than '>n the extent to \\huh the process includes implementation linkai:es that )tMn the state and tlie 
disdiLls ni a [Mogtain ot mutual accommodal'on 



WHITHER REFORM? 

\s v>ne Lonsidcfs piogr^ss, the naUitai quesi^tn is uhethei things au on the ni.'ht tia*.K 1 Ik an^wei 
must be qualiticd \M(h tlie quaht iLalioiis stLinnpni: tinm nnpRssioiis tlial vshtL- the iclinnis ate heading 
in the light diieLtion. 'he> must extend to moie lundamenlai pn^l^leius tin -e assoi. laled u ilh ihc sti ulIuic 
ot schooling 1 he> must gv i bevoiul the tnsi aiuiimcnls ()\ci the ion lun f ''.damcD'al lesthktuii.u a 
chaiigeJ matMX, is iei|uiied I his means aheiing hotli the loim and (he [molv^s li lequiies nieiijing 
at1ilKiall> scpaiated euiiieuLa elements into a mote locieal whoK^ Il extends m neu .on*.eptions oi 
delegation. m\ol\enieiU iUid the em[ioueiment teaLhcis 1( laiscs cjn<'^l!ons a[n>ut when ^liildien t iiUm 
school and hou ihex should piogre^^ ttirough it It Jianiics (hi. leiaf ivMtship het\M\n itiv s\^tini a.ui !lu 



state as aiilhoiit) is ilclci!jtcii ut \\n\\aul (o the ilisti Kts ami the schools It ».hallcnLics the present di^cU IS 
eomcption ot s(.h.>oji.]ii, iniuiiiiiii: mo ihc possihihu o\ one itiat heiznis and end^ eaihei ll >.alls loi \\w 
elirninatiMn o\ IraLkniLi and a ulw emphasis on eoie Loni[>elenL les toi all stiulL^nls It oUeis Lhoi».e lor 
parents, teacheis ami sjtulents Ii, inoie spjLiliL tenns. leiiMe aspeets ol a lestui^UiievI s\stcin MkUiJe 

• The option ot iini\e(sai presLla^oi lo: ail stu'lents and the pfeseike ol paienl-sjioiisoreii latehke) [iroiiianis 
in all elemental) aiki imddle schools 

• A taie elemental) -secondarv s\ sIcm . v\ ith the elenie!Uar\ -ss. hool eiii[)hasis on ihe basic skills and cat t> 
exposure to Kireiun laiiiziiayes and eultiiies \o\ all students 

• A scLondar> -sector emphasis on u)ie competencies, peihaps exemplitied b\ those prt)posed In the 
National Aeadeinv ol Snenees in l^)S4 command ot the bnglish laiiLiUti^^e, leasomniiand problem soK iul'. 
readinii, \Kritini!, eoniputation, sLienee jnd icehnoloi!) . oral commune ation, mterpeisonal leiationsluj.s. 
social and econt>i ik studies, and p^.;st)nal work habits and attitudes, w itli additional attention to hi^^hci 
liteiaLies m the ad\anLed \ears 

• Treatuii! the compuKoi \ atiendaiKc aue as a siymtkant diieshi>id b\ loiesLdiini: tiaLkin»: ihioiiL'h iiiade 
10 and ensurini! that all stutlents -aiastci the loie Li>n>p« ieiKies b\ that point in then lues 

• MmuiL: a\Ka\ liom iciiaiiLe on credits to ^oinn.'i jr.^ \ -based proiiranis 

• SuhstantK'i pc>st iirade 1 0 options in academiL. technical and \tkational tields inteiziated with postsccondar\ 
progiams in uni\e!sities, communitv Lolleues \o^atitMia} centers oi on the u>b iranimi: assvKiated \Mth 
direct entrv into the \\o\k plaie 

• An educational s\ stem characterized b\ choice iniludmL! op[>ortunitics toi suidents \^ho drop out to 
subsequentlv re entei and LoinplLle 

• Mexible, team-Lcntv -rd adaptable antl dc * ntrali/ed decision stuktuies present ai eadi sJuii^l uuh 
manaiiement autononiv deteiMted to people at the buildinj' le\ei .md subst.inlue teacher in\ol\ement in 
academiL planiiinti 

• \ m<^re tulh intCLMated piolession ol tcaLhiiii:, \Mlh [>cn.]uisucs \o] puhlk school teaihers ihai aie 
comparable to tho^c uni\eiMt> taLult\ ..id jvotessiona! iiiteiaLtions ainon^L' teaJuM^ at ali lc\els, 
school and Lollciie. as [leeis 

• The lull iniCL^ialion o\ te^hnoloi:) 'i/o mstuktion ^nIdenl ic».okK uoinputL r/cvl ^oiiip^ i 'ik \ i\ nioiu^si 
and siiioi)! mjnaeeineiU 

• MtnerikMU ot the Lonce[>ts ot I' cIom in n*j am^ llic I eainiPii Sock(\ iion^ :he{.';,. Ic 

'1 here aie othei aspects butih-s » .i appan. nt ( leati^ tlk* ^\ stun nai^i tfC lIijm*^ u Nvh'u ' 
im[Mo\ement has exteikled to itK sstcm s ci>ntiiks theie is no loom to? additu)! .J hiJi ^wio,»i 

^laduation leqiaiements or Imic -'^ mc tests Attention must turn to LhaiiLMiiL' the s\si^'n 

Similail\ the prikess o.t change must shilt !h)m mandated pa^^kaee- ol letoiins to ii,v)ie ^wik'h'»iJti\» 
cooperate e. pLi>traLted emlea\oi s Neu s\ stetns ^aniuit toi in (U^rniLiht \\ ith l hani.u's m! imk n, ti'ni!u<i\ 
the lawsol situatioiu>btain. iiid a susiained ellort uhatDkki lUkMO .iikf \?iihij\ MJ ,'ui<jhiin pci N v !!\ 
leini. '\teaily work.' bcLomcs the appiopii.ite mode Pilo' pioL'ianis ^ vperniient.ition. ti tal and ei f^H ahJ 
sharini! ot expeiienLCs ai ' the afipiopriate le\eis 

In a piomisini: . sonu- ol this is oll uiimi:. as new ide i ^ ■ ^_ tested in piouMuis such a-. W . slrtiefoM 
Stale s Schools to' the eniur\^' project \\ hk h c\tt nds *k xibthu tuMU state siauitL ^ and i<'*Mij .(,,.{, , 
lor expeiinientation with new approaihe', aloni: w ith tumh Um additional stall pla minr o.a\ s tiuiesi-L 
conduct e\aluate and leport on ifie fnoijiai'^^ fo\^in.M H"' 'Mi w intiu'? , - u oniin^. aiM?! ' ih.it M^i^ rjsj -t.jfi 
be doub '.d 



At the nationdi lc\el. a similar tocus on rcstriKtunng from within exists in projects such as KCS's 
"Rc Ixarnnig'' etiort. a joint endea\or \\ ith Ted Si/cr\ Coalition ot Essential Schools, presently involving 
Arkansas. Delaware. Illinois. New Mexico and Rhode Island I he goal is a compleiel\ redesigned educa- 
tional system, troni the school budding to the state department ot education The program involves 
educational professionals at all le\ els and is directed to the redesign of teaching and learning in the schools 

There are lUherexamplesol new and different initiatives Choice in public education is a case in point 
Education Week calls it '\in idea based on two pillars ot the An jrican svstem — equal opportunity and 
open-market competition" and notes that Manhattan's East Harlem program is attracting students tromall 
over the city. Sarasota Count v Florida's elenientarv school ot choice (which emphasi/es discipline and 
basic skills) has a waiting list of more than 1 .000. and parents in Cambridge. Massachusetts, are required 
to select their children's schools The dedicated and premier spokesman tor the program in Minnesota. 
Governor Rudv Perpich. reports that his state's program has raised the level ot conimunitv support for and 
involvement in the schools 

The eountr> also has gained new awareness ot what works tor at-risk students More is known about 
the importance of early inter\'ention (in the torm of attention to^hild care, early childhood education and 
parent training), interagency collaboration (school and relevant social agencv cooperation), school restruc- 
turing (innovative curricula and pedagogical approaches), parent involvement, mentoring and other 
techniques for keeping children engaged and in school 

Attention to the higher literacies is m sonie respects at the opposite extreme, but work in this important 
field IS proceeding under an ECS project funded by the John D andCatheiincT MacArthur Foundation 

The variety and range of innovative experimentation apparent in such et torts contrasts with the conven- 
tionality that characterized much of the first wave It also rellects a new awareness that each school is 
different, and the task of restructuring should celebrate rather than suppress the differences 

There is other good news American education is otten likened to a pendulum, perpetually engaged m 
a series of sw ings between practical and academic extremes The relorm movement is viewed as a restoration, 
a "return to basics." carrying w ith it an implicit teeling of ''here we go again " and a presumption that the 
stress on academics will be displaced bv other imperatives, probablv during the next decade 

Both the pendulum metaphor and the assumptions that call it torth are imprecise Throughout its modern 
existence, the practice of American education has fallen short of its more idealistic purposes While 
providing sc/?()o///7i?tothe many, cducudon has been limited to the k\\ In the name of egalitarian ism the 
svstem has fostered elitism 

One of the important virtues of the present reform movement, and one ol its engaging simplicities, is 
that states are mandating the coterminous presence of excellence and equity by insisting on standards that 
must he met by all students Explicitly or implicitly, they lead from a presumption that all children can 
learn In doing so. they move the system to the goal of universal education lor the first time ever 

hi some respects, whether the driving force is social or economic is irrelevant Educated people are 
essential to the future of this democracy, but the case can be argued equally well on civic and commercial 
grounds the » !cational needs of both are increasin[jly the same Perhaps more important, as people 
respond to these requirements they also may discov cr that they have closed the gap between education and 
training — between education I or college and education forwor^ — and eliminated the ostenMbledichtUomy 
between exeellenee and equity 




With respect to the future. Americans must become more honest with themselves about the nature of 
their educational problems and more confident ot their ability to solve them Among other things, this 
involves reconsideration ol the ascription of public education s malaise to virtually anything that exists 
outside the capacities of the school — whether social or economic conditions, reduction of local control, 
insufficient funding, parental disinterest or mounting paperwork 

These things are important, but they are not sufficient It is difficult to attribute all of the problems of 
edu( ation to broken families, a shrinkmg middle class or the nation's threatened stature in international 
affairs Indeed, such arguments render the issue unapproachable, as in their presence one cannot know 
where the schixils are or what they can propose as solutions 

The case must be argued in a more balanced context, one that addresses education's environmental 
conditions and the efficacy i>f the s> stem's cumcular and programmatic responses to them Unless this is 
done, most that is prescribed will prove vapid 

Both the political and the economic worlds are sending compelling messages to the educational sector 
Those messages will persist until a sufficiently educated population and work force is achieved 

Improvement will require time, and while the circumstances dictating change are urgent, some time is 
available As long as this nation lags in the international economic sphere, attention will ineluctably return 
to the educational realm For better or worse, educational improvement and America s future have been 
linked in the national consciousness When that happened, education entered into an embrace with an 
800-pound gorilla The embrace will last until the gorilla gets tired 
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STATE PROFILES 

by Chris Pipho 




1983 

In liic suniniLT ot 1^)S3. the California Icyislaiiirc enacted and the gtnernor signed SB S13, 4^X. a 
major relonii lau that made niorc than 80 changes in the education code desii^ned to improve 
education The package included a merit pa\ (mentor) program, incentives to lengthen the schtnil dav and 
year, higher starting salaries tor teachers, consolidation ol regular and special transportation prouranis 
mmi-grants lor teachers to improve classroom instruction and a pilot program lo reward hiizh schools lor 
improved student achie\enient 

While the retorm lau was enacted and signed. Ciovernoi Cicorge iVukmc|ian !mc-itcm vetoed S2 hilhoii 
in second-year funding, leaving a question ahoiU wh.'^ u>uld he cained tnit m the h)S4 SS sJioot \car 



1984 



State Superintendent i)t Public Instruction Bill Honig and the state board ot educaMon augmented education 
reform by adopting an accountability program A portion of the plan called for ncreased enrollments m 
selected academic courses, improved statewide test scores, reduced dropout rates an i increased attendance 
rates, along with increased performance for college-bound students on entry tes^s and in a^Uanced-pLcem *nt 
courses Statewide targets for these indicators were established for each year thiv;uj;Ii \yy'\^, and the p'an 
ranked schools with students of similar socioeconomic backgrounds on 42 different categories School 
districts received their first annual performance report in the spring of 1985 

Also in 1984, Stanford University and the University ofCalitomiaat Berkeley started the Policy Analysis 
for California Education Project (PACE) One goal of this organization was to provide policy makers with 
a "nonpartisan, objective independent bi)dy" of mformation on K-12 education One of the first reports 
was "The Condition of Education in California," published ^'nce 1985, which documented some of the 
impact of the reform movement 

The 1984 legislative session concentrated on pres'^rving a$950 million budget reserve with Deukmejian 
vetomg306 budget items. A reduction in class size for elementary students and a high school community 
service program were among items cut A study of the feasibility of offermg a foreign language program 
in high school , a survey of school distnct parenting programs and an expansion of the 1 2th-grade basic-skilis 
examination were enacted. 



1985 

The legislature increased state support by 9. 47r over 1984 and included full fundingfi , the 1983 education 
reform law provisions, including the incentives for a longer sch(K>l day and year Funding for before- and 
after-school child care was cut by the governor New laws identified the vale :s to be reflected in adopted 
elementary schtwl textbooks and added a required one-semester course in < conomics to the high school 
graduation requirements by 1988. 

In addition, another PACE study of 20 high schools' responsiveness to SB 813 showed that between 
1982 and 1985, advanced-placement course offerings increased 349^-, science classes were up 22V( and 
math enrollment increased I97r. Home economics offerings decreased 2 IVr, industrial arts offerings were 
down 16^, while English, social studies, music and art offerings remained relatively stable 

The California Educational Improvement Incentive Program, included in SB 813, allowed high schools 
to earn bonuses of up to $4(X) per student At least 937r of the seniors had to take the Calili^mia Assessment 
Program test, and the average scores had to be higher than the previous year Test participation rose Irom 
19% of the seniors in 1 984 to 9 1 ^/r in 1 985 Of 1.213 eligible schools, 548 shared in the mcentiv e money 
In 1986, funding for this program was deleted from the budget 



1986 

Funding for reform implementation was one of the big issues facing the state in 1986 PACH estimated 
that an enrollment growth of 1 ()(),()()0 students per year would necessitate a 46Vr budget increase hy 1 99 j 
In addition, approximately $ I billion would be needed for teacher sal.jrv increases and other reforms, it said 
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The state spending cap established b> the Gann initiative of 1 979. howevci , restricted state spending to 
a complex formula based on population growth and inflation Although tht cap had never been reached 
because of adechnmg student population and low inflation rate, it was anticipated that the complex set ot 
factors would be reached m 1987 Because this Gann limit would probably lestnct the education budget 
severely, the emphasis, according to PACE, would be on continuing existing programs and serving the 
mcreased number of students Educatior form was expected to suffer cutbacks or inadequate funding 

Late in 1986, the CalifomiaCommissio, n Teacher Credentialing adopted new regulations and standards 
requiring colleges and universities to provide clear evidence of the competency of prospective teachers in 
training programs The rules also required classroom teachers who supervised student teachers to have 
training m supervision and to give practice instruction to the teacher trainees in a 'cross-cultural ' classroom 



1987 

The year opened with Deukmejian proposing one of the smallest education budget increases in three 
years. Spending under this proposal would move from SI5 3 billion to $16 billion, an increase of 47c 
Honig immediately attacked the proposal as inadequate, saying it would force the schools to make a 47c 
real cut He explained that 27c of the increase would go to serve the 100,000 new students Because \7c 
would come from lottery funds, the state was really giving only a 1 7c mcrease when 57c was needed just 
to stay even . he said The debate over education funding continued throughout the legislative session with 
Honig enhstmg school officials to help explain the budget needs Funding for teacher grants was also 
deleted in 1987. 



1988 

Deukmejian indicated in his 1988 message to the state legislature that a truce had been made with the 
commissioner of education This handshake ended the open differences between the two that had influenced 
the public's attitude about the state education system The governor's budget proposals did little to further 
the state reform activities, and Deukmejian decided not to propose additional programs until his Commission 
on Education Quality issued a final report 

For the districts, however, the financial pinch was not on hold, and they struggled to make ends meet 
and to meet legal requirements to provide unfunded programs An amendment to ease the Gann limitations 
was defeated m June Clearly, more and more pressure was being placed on the local schools to be not 
only academically but also fiscally accountable In the summer, the governor-appointed commission issued 
Its recommendations It supported Deukmejian s contention that revising the school funding system was 
not t'le best solution to the needed educational reforms in the state More power and responsibility should 
be borne by local districts a,id parents, the pane! said 

Reforms that have taken place divert the emphasis frcmi the issue ot modifying the finance structuic — 
improved textbooks with more pressure placed on the textbook publishers to provide quality proiiuct^. 
improved test scores of minority students and more students opting for advanced coursev.ork The I9S8 -89 
academic year opened with funds stretched to the limit, continuing enrollment increases and the reahiv 
that the projected ethnic groups ma)()rit> in the schools had already arrived 
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Kdiicati'm rcUnin in Colondo t(u)k shape ihrou^^h stale K\iid siiiJv and dchaic with an c\c (;) Uka\ 
Nchooj disiriLl needs I he \LLOuniahiIil> Aet ot 1*^)7 1 and a suhsequent lei!islali\e Lonf iriiuuion in U^SO 
set the stage for the stale hoard and Loniniissioner ot eduealion to be nnohed n retorni thrui^jh lotal 
sehool distnet aeeountabilit\ et^niniittees and hoards ot eiiuLation Tne state's nnistit'itK>nai pioliihition 
against eiimeuluiii and textbook adoption is eonsidered h\ some a reht ot another eia In spir it, h(n^.e\er. 
Colorado has a!wa\ s been a stroirz '"loeai ecintro!" state, and this beeanie e\en nivue e\ ident as the relorni 
era unlolded 



1983 

In the spring ot 19S3, Governor Riehard Lamm released a major report on qualit> in the sehools it 
included retommendations tor a lengthened sehool da\ and \ear. more in\ol\enient troni the business 
eommunity. strengthened high sehool graduation and eol lege admission requirements, a state >,ide student 
testing program, changes in teacher tenure, merit pa\', I'orguable loans and bonus pa\ in shortage areas 
(pnmanlv math and seienee), and merit pa\ lor administratois 

He asked eiti/ens to n*jnond to the report and the results were generall\ positi\e and supportne 
Subsequently, Lamm appointed a 32-menTber Task Force tor txLellenec in Hdueation He charged the 
group to re\ lew the recent national reform reports, the status ot Colorado educatu^n and its relation to the 
stale's economic growth, high school graduation and college admission requirements, and the shortage ot 
math and sc'cnee teachers Resulting leeonmiendations w^.c to be presented to the legislature in l^)S4 
BneilN, the task lorce tound "pockets ot excellence" in the existing s\stem and areas to be adc.jcssed It 
also tounJ the state publu cdULation s\stcm was not in dire nccil ot ma)or rcpaii 

Also in the spring of 1983, the state board and state department ot education began to consider the issues 
and pioeeeded to identit\ needed changes in the eduLatuni system throug'- a process eallcd "Opeiation 
Renaissance "The project initiated six separate task torces composed ot the state's education polic\ makers, 
business leaders and represcntati\ es ot the comnuinit\ Lath task toue w as chcUged w ith making rcciMii- 
iiiendations to the state board by the end ol l^>K3 on one ot six areas torciiin lani^uj^jes. seieULe. social 
studies, the education protcssions, schiH)! time and the tamil\ ^ hoo! relationship The bOiUd aUo i:a\e 
support to the task torces appointed earlier to address the issu .A Lnglish mathemalKs ct^llege expectaliofis 
and remedial education 

In addition, the legislature's Subconiniittee on l inancc began in\ estigatirig the sdiool finance s\ stem to 
determine hi^^» school t inane ing could promote excellence It was cxpeilcd to rcwiiie the school 1 1 nance 
laws Leg'slation enacted incieascd the sf<ite sales tax K\ hall a peicenl (oi a U'-inonlh pcr\(\\ bcLni/nnn: 
inMa\ i^>S3 (or education andothei state progianis hnnted li.e amount tho state re\ie\\ hoard cou Id add 
to district budgets prior to or in addition to what imliMdual districts could laisc ihroinih local t<!\ Icnks, 
established the (^)iorado Adx^inccil TcdmologN (C'\I ) institute to ptoniote educition aiid u■^c■aKil iii^jh 
technologv, improved teacher education and ensured conipntei ciiiruiilii matched nuliisiiv s nnds at'd 
limited state and local board aiithontN o\ei private schools with the exception ol a i"^; Aa\ u-qiiULmeni 
tot basic academic instuictnii per \ ear The CAI instuule f^oMsionv weie f.oi IdhdiJ 
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H\ Ihcspiini:*)} l^)S4, lliu C){XMalu.n RLMiaissafKL\i:ioups had icporiod iIilmi iCLonink-rHKidnns aiuliik 
slalc cJikaliv)!! dcpanniLMil \\as liokhni: toi iiiiis ai toss iIil' sialc iM an cttoii to JissL-ininatc ihc intonnalion 
li> loial sLhool dislriLis \ kc> w.i- a local sclt-asscssiiiciu o\ cJucaiion quaiilN 

\lllKnii:hthcorioinalschL\iulL*LailL\l loi iIk- r>S4 leLMslali\L- . ssion lo ha\c (Iil- icp >ri ot the o'u noi s 
task torcc, the Imal icporl uas not icIvasL^l iiinii Ma> 1 too late toi adequate ie\ ie\\ . debate oi attioii 
hi that leiiiMati\e session \ iiia|or leLoiiiniendation \\as to stahili/e local piopen\ taxes Ifus would he 
done b\ iP.reasino the state share in the school linaiKe act and rnaintaininii an aiiinial inciease m the 
districts' aiithoii/ed icHeiuie base equal to 7^ of the siaiesMde a\eiai:e base in the pie\ious \cai Otliei 
leLOMiniendatioffs ueie to pio\ide adequate state lundui^^ to nHMiil(^r dtsinu pei loi iiianLC to cqiiali/c 
tundin^j o{ LiUistrikUon needs, to tund the laiuuage piolicienLS aU liilK and ie\\ara ^ ^u^ls loj supeiuM 
pertoriiiiHiCL 

H> the tall of '^)S4. the niajoiu> ot the lo. al distrK I sell-asscssuiciU ellous \u^\ puvuiessed tai eni)ui:li 
toi the edikation re !orni nio\ement to be se^iaiii itselt into nionv>n 1 he stati s bleak eu>nonik pkliire and 
the Iciiislatiiro s lailu.-j appnuL ihireased taxes presented ik*\\ pioblenis ho\\e\ei [ ate m the l^>S> 
sessuuk the KKnionth tcniporat> halt-percentage nkiease in the sales tax had been extended until June 

\et this did not represent an adequate solution I lie nionelar s IxkkniL' rk'edcd to aLhiexe the i:oals 
siinpl\ was not a\ailable 

The state boanl ot eduLation also had ai^pointed tour ne\\ task loues it) address the are<«s of special 
educ<ition occupations and the world ot \\oik. iiihcd and talented pioiiianis and school {uiaikc Tiicsc 
ijKHips issued Iheit iLspecii\e reconHnendattons m the tall 

AllhouLihtheleoisKiturchad mn tac kled the school linaikedileniina durrr^i^ the \ ear (or passed a proposed 
billtoearniatk state sales tax r^ .irues toreducatioiu the 1 9S4 legisLitis e session did iik rease equali/ation 
tundinu and establish such a tund lor propert\-pooi distrkis It also iiiodilied tlie per-pupil tonnula to 
lessen theetlcctot enrollnrent dec lines on distr kts and passed a measure per niittmi: disiikts to i^o direuK 
to the \okTs oj appeal to the board ol education loi extia lax uicreases \ studs ol school linaiKc \\a. 
requested 

in the meantime, tiie pos|secondar\ cducaiKMi -ceik' \\as laciny consideiabic scruiin\ b\ (he ^20^ cimn 
the ieijislatuie and posisccondar > i:o\eniinL: b.pdics I amm announced that i^^nS wa^ t<> be the "Var o\ 
I ducation ' in(\)lorado and called t(M eilorls lo make major relormsm the oxeicmudim: ,Mid irreltk lerk v 
ot the state s luL^her cdikation s\ stem \ spr mii report b\ the state bud-ci <»ttke sui:i:estcd the state considc 
Llosmi: some ol the smaller colleges I he lornt Budget Comniittee spent a considerable amount ol time 
clchadUii the tinanec and iKuernance ot the s\stcni and lina!l> ,k\\ik\\ to call }oi the csiabh.h.noii ol a 
hlue-ubbon commission to stud\ the s\stenrs ptoblems 
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hi JaiiuaiN , I amm sedu. ilioii Uk-Aage to i... \< g^-latuie leli no doubt »>! his u)ien(ton i!)ai i'/S^ ik^ 'h. 
"VearoH ducat.on ' Mudiot this message was taken liom the |wn4 laskl otcconf \.c!L'n<i lui du.,..*! -n 



report Bui there \\ere sonic other requests as wcW Speeitieallv . the Lioveinor icquested leLiis!dli\e approval 
of a pilot eareer-Kidder prouriiriK administrator training in evaluation of teaclieis. a pioviiani to e^ise the 
teacher shortiige through tenipoiarv LertifiLiitcs, a lOiin toigiveness program tor superior education students 
willing to *e.ieh in the state tor a certain period ot time, the development ot a ^tcachci ^oqA^^ to attract 
quaht\ teachers into a program to address the problems ot special-nccds students, increased paicntal and 
business indusirv involvement in education, higher eduLation standards emphasi/mg the basic skill areas 
w hile stressing mathy science, a better use of school time to incrctise instruction and the tinie teachers spend 
VMth students, and innovative computer us^ige 

The governor's agenda also included a program to address the dropout and at-risk student problems by 
providing ii stimulus tor both the at-risk student still in school and individuals who had dropped out The 
program was to provide them with a "second chance'' tor receiving an adequate education State funding 
v\ould go to the parents o\ such students who could cash in the voucher at the school ot their Lhoice — 
public, private, vocational, in-district or outside of the district boundaries Lamm's Loniment to the education 
world was that it non-public eductitiontil ventuies could train these students, the\ should be attorded the 
opportunilN to do so 

The primar\' legislative contribution was HB 13S3, "The Hducational Qualitv Actot 1*^S5 " It encompassed 
the governor's voucher plan for student choice, certificated personnel e valuator training, recognition of 
excellence in teachers and administrators, revamping ot the administrator preparation [urograms, additional 
program ofterings for high-achieving students, required administration ot standardized student assessnicnt 
and quality teacher recruitment Also included v\as a model alternative salary and career- ladder plan 

Key to the implementation ot this law v\'as some creative tlnance planning The state board ot education 
and Commissioner ot liducation Calvin FTa/icr opted lor testing the ^)ublic's willingness tor additional 
t inancial comniitmeni to the education system bv asking the local districts to return to the state education 
tunds appropiiated to them These tunds w ould be used to address the prov isions ot the act The "2 + 2 
Project" was the result of this gamble To implement the new laws tully required a commitment of S2 
million per year tor the next two \ears The districts agreed to return S3 70 per student tor eaLh ot the 
two years Coupled with its own commitment tor tundin^, the state reached the S2 million needed 

Activities under the act were to be developed collaboraliveU bcivneen state and local education otliciaN, 
higher education, business- industrv , parents and other groups concerned w ith the state education programs 
Much of the tirst year was spent Lollecting the ncccNsarv desciiptive diita, including lesults ot student 
lestmg. in order to evaluate the qualitv of education in the state The scLond year v^as devoted to tie Id -testing 
the varietv ol relorm approach js 

Other major legislative action occurred in post secondary cduLation where the Colorado Commission on 
Higher Education a as restructured into a more powertul agcnc\ 

Asearl> as September U>S3, the tirst report to the education community and the public was released on 
the cttorts being undertaken in the "2 + 2 Piojcct " A supportive partnership involving the state IMA, 
teachers' union, vocational education communitv , deans ot the education schools and the state business in- 
dusirv organization was announced Major ohjCL lives had been arranged inio six piogMin iiKMs siudent 
testing, protessionai assessment and development, dropout picvention, service to gitled and talented 
students, teacher lecruitment iind recognition and the ' ^cLond-tJiaiKc" vouclici plan 



Each program had an adv isor> coniniittee and a technical assistance group \h hich included representatives 
ofall levels ol education Ironi all geoi!taphic regions ol the state Goals w ere set and projected aitiN ities. 
tiniehnes and ohjeclix es mapped out Desired outcomes v. ere established w hich could provide local districts 
v^ith examples ol e\enip!ar\ practices and approaches the> could replicate I his grassroots approach to 
education relorm uas also to he an interesting test ot a bottom-up education relorm plan 



1986 

Lamm s budget message requested a total ol SK77 million lor education, hich included the planned $2 
..nllion lor continuing the ^2 ^ 2 Proiect/' S23 S million lor postsecondar\ education and an additional 
S4 3 million lor incentue grants to re\\ aid e\<xllenee m higher education s> stems The '2 4 2 Proiect^^ 
reported on ^0 local district pilot programs across six program areas The Commission on Higher Education 
became involved with the ''2 + 2 Pro)ecl ' b\ stud>ini; teacher training programs Belore the end ol the 
school year, a statewide student assessment was made in grades 3, 6, 9 and 11 , and the lesulls were 
released through district summaries in the summer 

The leg.slatue session ended \Mth a 3 3':f increase .p lunding and the ''2 4 2'>rogram intact Lawmakers 
also mandated a model data collection system on dropouts in grades 7-12 

Late in 1 9S6, the Colorado Commission on Higher Education reinforced the stress on student achievement 
levels by adopting minimum admission standards for the stale's four-year public colleges and universities. 
The standards retlceted the panel's view of a four-tier state postsecondar>* system by indicating that the 
top 22^4 ot stale high school graduates would qualify for admission to the "highly selective' state colleges; 
the top 407c would quality for the second or "selective" tier, the top 65^f tor the third, "moderatel> 
selective" tier: and all would qualify for open admissions categories 



1987 

Newly elected Governor Roy Romer sounded a familiar message "revise the school finance system 
to assure equitable financing across the districts and raise the minimum salary lor teachers " Specific 
requests were made in the governor's budget lor $64,000 to continue the dropout-prevention program. 
$300,(H)0 to establish siudenl-asscssmenl programs and S382 ,000 tor installing telecommunication systems 
in the rural schools 

By the end of the legislative session, there was little consensus tor changing the school fmanie lornuila 
The legislature approved the smallest appropriation increase for schools since 1973 with most ot the new 
money earmarked tor property-tax relief 

In September, the Colorado Department of Education released the tinal "2 f 2 Pro|ect" report This 
effort had involved 120 separate projects and reinforced the concept of challenging local disincts out of 
mediocrity by supporting creative approaches The resulting recommendations included- 

• A five->ear student assessment plan required ot each district which continued periodic testing of s .dent 
abilities in basic skill areas and initiated tests in critical thinking and writing 

• Strengthened requirements for certification ot teachers, including basic-skilL writing ability and 
subjeet-matter testing and a more systematic judgment of the individual s abilitv 
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inlLMiisjiip pio^rani^ 

• CoiimiualUMi lui M least luo nunc \cais ot \hc adniinisuatiu (ra'fihnj nioL'Miiis as <isosiahlish)iionl 
ot iciiional Jc\clopmoni ociiUMs lo ciisuio^oiuiiuuti iiainiii^' and !l\ ciulw aiion p\o\:i mus lot <Klini.ji^naiors 

• 1 ail\ iniiTvontuMi piogrants loi at risk and 4-\L\ii-olds 

• RcvjuiicJ t:itlcd and talented pro^ianis ni cath distuet 

• RcqiniL\l district iclhilmiKioii ot IlmcIkt as ulII as school cvLCiicncJ 

rhiouiih tl.o slou process ol the '2 * 2 Pio|c*.t." i\\ c».lU'.aiio'i ».onniuini(\ iuiu been <ihlo to pinpoint 
(.t)nccp(s ni I'lo proposed retornis tliat dkl not ^o tai ciiouiih and i^tner'. th<u \\ould not he pwictiea! tor 
niipleinentatioii \u the s(ate\ de^^entrali/ed svsteiii rhe\ deternnned th<n <ateinpis to imtuite to<ivhei 
caioei-laddei [ilans on a disiriLl-b\-distiict b.isis \\ere too slou and iicneuilK unsULCessluI McnUMiii!^. 
uiiLMikadLinu painicrNjiii'N oi disiriLts and postscv onilais pioi.r<inis and ndier meentne jin^L;r<inis wliKh 
could be expanded ucre suiiiiested as alternalises I he Lijop(>Lit lales declined lor districts th<it luid p<uticipaied 
m the spciial pn^iirqns Hducatois also loiind that assL'ssnient ol students 'eai.heis and adnnnistiatois 
allimieLl ine state's abilil\ to stand u^'l in national i.iMiip*u"isons 

f'la/ici stressed the need to ic\ise the slIiooI ImaaKC plan, the iinpiMt^iiRe ol piesj^liool [noijiains toi 
aeadciniL * 'leccss, better trainini: ol scliool boaid nicnibcrs i ecoLinit kmi ot the iniportaiRc ol <.'*kno\\ ledi'inL: 
and leu <iidint: c\*.el!enLe. aiulthe iniportaiKC ol utnt\ <inioni: cvlucatoi^ m leachiiii: tlie livmIoI anexLcllonl 
s'<iio ediK <ilion s\ stem 



l<)8S 

\ttenlion u as 1 1\ eted in 1 ^^SS to lei:islati\e liandliiiL: ol luo niaioi issues lelonn ot tlie s^^tiooi tin»UKe 
s\ stem <ind«*\pansion o\ the \ paiontalLlioiLe ine<isme tt)co\ci <ill students Al(!ioui:h di: leui^ialiMC 
did pass a sc[u>ol linanLC icloini measuie it u <it best <uont!iUMtion o\ past lorniul<isand dot a in<i|v)i 
i^WMhaul The ineasuie i-khLated the IcLMslatuie s intent lo nunc <iu<i\ tioui ,iiopeU\ -t<i\ lehauLC <ind to 
iiiLlude jMlot programs ti>r at-nsk pieschool edikatuM). lor siudeiU tesinii: t m tCLoenition ol c\i.ellenl 
sJiools. an J loi alteinati\e teaLhei salai \ [H>liLks \UKch in<t\ lead to Laieei laddeis and nientoi [iioijianis 
Also jzetluii: a nod Iroiii the leuislaluie \^as a bill to i.ie<ile <ilteniati\c louies loi leajiei i^ertitkatiou 
Of Cf^MiL' the district s dv^ois tliiouiih paiontal lIioilc didn I sut \ !\ e l>ut te.iL lici ».eil)f iti-Mi polk k's \\ eic 
slreiiiithencd I^oth sciiool luhitkc ant! expansitMi ol eniolhnent options nmiI pioba! ■ :esni Lkc in the \ ^^y> 
leL'rJati\c session 

Ihe tiiial appiopi lation tcM education iikhided a (V , iikie<ise Houe\ei tins \»Las teinpeKkl h\ se\er»il 
piovisk ns One eiinnikited the stale b»oaid s a.hilns tt» ^iiiant di^likt ie\einic iikieases o\ci the amount 
«kUhori/ed I'he (Uhei ended special iundiiii: toi schools uuh small cinodiiKiKs 
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F.dikatKMi rctonii scciiiai lo k on ihc '*ta^l iKkk' in l loiida in h^S3 One the lirsi Males toenatl a 
mc ' i-icloini paLkaL!L\ Floiula had three iet»)ini laws si^i^ned h\ (io\ernoi Roheii Ciiahain h\ I lie 

process w asn't cas\ . In w e\ ei Cirah/ 'i had to push the i ^ tonii {>aL ka^i:e Ihiouiili one extended session and 
three speeial sessions hetoie enactment 

The process rcalK started eaihei uith a stud\ Loniniission appointed In the *:o\ernoi in and the 
en.iLtnieni ot an aeeountahihtv and lestinii paekaize in the niid-l')7l)s C^lainis tliat the \ WUn^n M Risk 
rcpon triizgircd nuidi ol the reU)rni aLtiMl\ in I lorida is iintounded In some \\a\s, -\ Mjtion M Risk 
(olIovKcd some ot the <iLti\ities that had been under waN in I lorida smt^e the iind- M)7()s 

in (iraham was knou n as an education l:o\ ernoi who took main iisksinoidei t^ iiet the reloi in 
packaiie passed In iieneiaK the M^S^ letoinis wer^ piiniaii!) studeiu and sduxti (.entcicd, while the 
nierit-pa\ and nient-SLhools pa)i:raiiis followed in the 1^)S4 !e^j:islation In pan, the bil's enacted m these 
two \ears Lontamed the lollowinti pio\isions 

• Curriculum reform. A airriculuni tiaivewoik pio\ided qualils *.onliol ol middle and hiuh school 
Louises h\ makuiL: content and intended out^on js ot similar nuiises imitoim statewide Wiitinti skills 
were enhaticcd b\ rcijui ring one essa\ per week ot students in giades K^- I oiciiin language mstuution 
was to be provided in clementarx school In grades (>mS, the tiainework icijuired students to take three 
\ears ot mathematics. LommuniLations. slicucc and social studies and to he leguKiiK exposed to ait, 
niusK. foreign language .md heahh 

• (iradiiation rcquiremi^nts. High school giaduation icijuiicnicnis weie iik teased to 22 a«.ademiL t edits 
with iMice credits requited in both niathcniatics and sl kmkc In I^^S(> S7. the icouircnicnts v\eie iikrca ..1 

to 24. with tout ciedits required in bnglish thiee in matheniatK s and sl leik e, and oiieea^h in \meiKan 
and world histoi\. cc^^noniKs AineiKaii goxefnineni, fine arts, \otaiionat edikation. ^ apoMtion and 
liteiatuie 

• C^ollc^c admissions. Idtcai\c in M>S7 iwoueditsot a loicign language weie lequncd loi adniissioi. 
to a stale uni\ersit\ and Lollege hound students had t(^ meet new giaduatum lequiieiiieiils 

• Student testing. I)e\eK^pment of a statew ide tcstim' jMogiam Standaidsol I xlcIIcikc wasappuuid 

to lest high-achie\mg students Students weie luji.iied to pass a statewide tjst <it basu nialhcniatks an^l 
Li)Pnnunication skills, plus .m exit lest of applied basic skills, to eatn a high school diploma 

• Textbooks/instnictional mattTlals. llie legisLituMualled toi textbooks and mstuktional inatenalsto 
he made consistent with course ob|ecii\es and pir!(Mtiiaike standaids No textbot^ks below i^iade le\el 
were io be selected The stale wa^ requited to nam councils to select texthi'oks and publishci^ wcic 
required todosciibehow textbooks wculd meet .ouise obicciues i he new laws also spt^ ihed thai tCck hci 
comments on textbooks uould be submitted ti> the i ommissioiiei education .ind ga\c hoi>l [Miucipals 
responsibililN foi assuring that tcxtbo(^ks weie used at giade le\el 

• School discipline. All students weie m ic\ei\c a u^p\ ot the ode ol studeii! o>nduc t at the hegihnttu» 

ol each scIkh^I \ear Schoi^ls were lequiied to re|>ort to patents u\tM\ on dis.. ijihnc tiuaiu\ attcndaike 
and LiMp^ral punishment Ifie stale also punided Si iiuliion lot a dioponi picNcniion pinguni 
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• Performance standards. Each sch u)! district in Florida was required to develop pertorniance standards 
for grade 9-12 academic programs in whieh credit toward high school graduation uas awarded Policies 
for student mastery of pertorniance standards were to be established tor credit courses 

• Academic enrichment. Legislation authorized thecomiiiissioner ot education to promote out-ol-school 
learning activities sponsored by schools and community organizations, w ith special emphasis on mathematics 
and science and their appheat ions. The state also tunded prc>grams tor summer camps in science, mathematics 
and computers for K-12 students 

• Academic recognition. Through the Florida Academic Scholars Program, the eommissioncr ot 
education was to reward outstanding pertormjnceot public and non-public high scho«/l students Awards 
were to go to all students who met the tollowing requirements, tour \ears ot progressively advanced 
instruction m language arts, science and mathematics, three ; ears ot instruction insDcial studies, tuo years 
in a tbreign language: and one year in either art or musie and ph\ steal education Students tollowing such 

a program would be guaranteed admission to a state university and scholarships to attend Florida institutions 
of higher learning 

• School day and year. The tt)tal hours of instruction in the school year were increased \wm 900 to 
1,050 hours, with an additional requirement of seven daily periods of instruction for students in grades 
9-12 or scheduling that would permit each student to earn seven credits The state appn priatedS67 million, 
plus an additional $3 million for textbooks, to high schools providing an extended school da) 

• Extracurricular activities. Students were required to maintain a 1 5 average, on a 4 0 scale, to 
participate in interscholastic extracurricular activities 

• Performance-based pay. The state appropriated SIO million for 1984—85 tor a statewide merit-pay' 
master-teachers plan ($3,000 a year per teacher) Teachers and other staff in successful schools were to 
be rewarded. Principals' salaries were also to be based on competence and pertorniance 

• Teacher shortages. The lav\' also provided for in service teacher training, certification ot adjunct 
instructors, 'Student loans, loan forgiveness and scholarship programs to encourage people with Ph to 
teach in high schools and incentives to teach in low -income schools About S9 2 million was provided for 
summer institutes tor science and mathematics teachers The law also asked the state to develop an 
experimental certifieatieMi program to allow arts and sciences graduates to teach in liigh school 

• Principal training. By 1986, principals and assistant principals were to be selei ted on the basis of a 
written examination of performance capability and required to serve a onc-vcar internship 



1985 

One ol the more controversial aspects ot the retorm movement u as the merit-pay program loi teachers 
The evaluation of teachers, in order to place them on v arious merit pav steps, led to considerable teacher 
dissatisfaction By February 1985, both state teacher unions had filed court suits to bloik implen.entation 
of the program They argued in court that the program \\as untair iUid \ tolated lollective bargaining Lin s 
They also called the program a gloiitied bonus plan and said that it was not a true career-ladder p'an 

Another union concern uasthe amount ot money appropriated to implement the plan In the tirst vear, 
only 6,0(K) teachers were able to get the bonus, although more than ipolicd and apparently met 
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the rcquircMiicnts Sc\crdl bills ucrc introduced in the M)85 leizislatt\e session to repeal the nierit-pav plan 
but none uas approved 

There was also legislati\e eoncern o\e' the inereaseJ graduation requirements, but loi the most part 
these prov!sions sta>cJ m place The legis'alure. houe\er. agreed todela\ the incenti\c program to lengthen 
the school day u ith an add-on seventh period tor mathematics and science otienngs and other courses In 
some local school districts, the sc\cn-pcriod da\ had alread\ been part of the budget Becauscth*: incenti\e 
mone\ \\as earmarked tor a seventh period, it created some controversy o\er \\ hich districts were eligible 
t\)r the lunds 



1986 

The merit -pay contro\ers\ continued as the 1986 legislative session opened Graham proposed some 
modification to the program while others attempted lo increase tundmg But in the final days ot the session, 
the legislature \ oted to replace the merit-pa\ program w ith a career-ladder program Local school districts 
had until the 1987-88 school year to work w ith teachers ^ unions to devise a career-ladder plan and guide Imes 

Most people pointed to inadequate funding a> the reason tor the death of the merit-pay plan The new 
career-ladder plan required the legislature to allocate at least S9() million for the program by Jul\ 1 . 1 988. 
or the program would automatically be abolished 

The legislature also enacted a CLrtiticalion law that requited teachers, beginning in 1988. to pass a 
subject-matter exam to receive their initial eertiticatcs The teacher evaluation program required local 
districts to notifv the state board of an) teacher who iceei\ed an unsatisfactory rating in two consecutive 
evaluations Failure to correct the deficiencies could bring about a revocation ol certification 



1987 

The 1987 legislative session brought a new governor. Bob Martinez, and a new coiiiniissionei of 
education. Bettv C asior Meanwhile, the careci-ladder program was back knocking on the dooi Thirtv-nme 
ot the state s 67 districts negotiated a career-ladder plan, which acc<Hinted toi about 75S ot the teachers 
m the slate However. Martinez questioned whv the legislature supported a ''bloated and inettiiient 
bureaucracy instead ot directing tunds to teachers and textbooks 

When the dust settled on the legislative session, the S9() million allocation tor the one-\eai-old laieei- 
ladder program remained unlunded Teacher unions were unhappv about the lackot support and unsuctess- 
fully tried to pressure the govemo. into calling a special - >sion 

Meanwhile, in a 5-to-2 decision, the state supreme couil upheld the old merit-pav plan That support 
might have helped the original program, but it arrived too late to be ot aiiv teal assistance 

The lawmakers also decided that lottery tunds. a program that was to start Januarv 1, 1988. must be 
used by schools and colleges lo augment but not supplement existing school spending This was (ollowed 
almost immediately b\ the governor s push and legislative enactment ol a,'^' ^ sales tax on scr\ ices, which 
later m the veai was rcpeaLd in a special legislative session 
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Muchol ihccduLaiinnaLicnda Mai line/ presented lo the l^)<SS ieizislatuie lelleL led the needs o( the state s 
at-risk popuiatu)n \\.i\oi iceoniinendations weie tor niLrcases in piesehool piOLiianis and more emphasis 
onopportunilics tordisad\dnlat:ed \oiingstersariu mi^iant students The !Lio\einoi also lequested lunds to 
expand sehool-based nianagement and tree the teaehers Irom non-instructional duties 

B> th'* time the sc sion ended . the edueation system had reeei\ ed a 1 .V ' merease in 1 undiriL! Lieared lo 
the;:o\ernor'sat risk population proLiraiiis, teaeher saiar\ inereases, SLhooi laeiiities transportation needs 
and inereased emphasis on instmetional teehnoioi:> to assist teaehei produetivitv i.au makers still had 
manv reservations ^bout the career ladder and tinall) allowed it to die h\ not appropi ratini! lunds lor IIk 
pilot plan 

Edueation relormetlorts that continue lo hold both state and national attention are lestrueturuii! ettorts 
in the Miami-Dade schools and the unique in\ol\cment ol the husmess communit\ through the *M\ntners 
m Morida\ Future" program and the Florida C\)mpaet. assuririii post-hiiih school emplo\ment to at risk 
students Reform ellortsha\e been enriched b\ the amount ol lunds commj Irom the stale lo .er\ asuell 
as reliance on locally laised fundint: loi neaiK 40' ^ ol the education bud^:et 



ILLINOIS 



1985 

On lul\ '.S. (io\ernoi James R Thompson siLined into \d\\ a series .^1 bilN that put Illinois into 

the school form buMuess 

Fuo >ears caiheu the legislature had eslabhsiied the Illinois C\)mmi>sion on ihe Impiosrmenl ol 
hlenientufv Se^ondarv [ duwition I his iiroup scr \ ed asa \ehiLle iMra)alition huiidniL: atui lienor at iii': uleas 
»hai resulkd in the h)S5 letorni pa^.kaL!e 

WInIc "'mois tolioued the liisl L'loup ol rclorm slates b\ almost tuo \cais and some o! the soudiein 
stales b\ e\en Ioniser it uas a siLinrtiLant step for a noniicrn w hisinal Male lo take The lelorni pnn isum, 
and S4(){) million ni extra eduLatK ,ndmg, uas a dehLatcK urappctl pohtkai pa'Aaye SuppoK (.aiiK 
troni taxpa>er unions, school boards, teacher unions and the IcLiislature 

Senate F^ill 730 contained at least M> inajot leloim eltoits eiouped undei a \aitet\ ol ■iOscnrarke 
decountabilit\ , student and teuLher headini^s Ihe SLope o{ the relomi patkai:e uas unuuiaiK br^ .d and 
accordin*: losomeobserAers, ua- oiieol the bnldei steps taken b> a not them .late uhere teat hci eduLat;on 
forces, school boards and other education eioups didn^t a}ua\s j>ermi{ the }ast-inn\ mil: kinds ol ;cloMns 
seen in the southern states m the prcLeding \ears 

The Illinois reloim lau dreu attention on a couple ol tronls almost iinmcduiteK and as tfie tali oi ")S^ 
approached concerns ai the sdiool-distrid level stalled to biuu' about v haivie ( ■>! \\u k\ issues uas 
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the governance soilion calhiii; I school Jislnci rcorjZdni/alion studies Plio law (.ailed tor ihc 57 education 
serv lee regions to appoint a eoniniittee to reorganize school disii it is h> n-pleniher 1 5ih I.ac h eoinniittee 
was to develop a reorganization plan lo assure that everv sehm^l district would iiieei minimum standards 
unless a jiisiifiable exception could he stated 

In addition, the law called tor unit school districts (combined elementarv and secondarv districts) to 
have an enrollment of at least 1,500 pupils The elementar> districts weie to have at least 1,000 pupils 
and sc, irate high school d.>tricts at least 5(X) 7 he committee plans were to he suhmitted to the state board 
ot education tor approval, and then to the voters man April 1987 election II approval were granted at all 
of these levels, the proposed reorganization changes were to he made bv Julv I, 1988 

B\ September 1985, opposition to these prciposed reorganization steps was alread\ growing The state 
board heard testimony from .school districts ctincemed about the enrollment mandate While the law was 
primaril) for planning, local school districts treated the provisions as mandates to he opposed 

The department of education, in the mcantinic, had released some test research to support the minimum 
enrollment numbers This did not seem to mnllitv any of the school district opposition, however, and bv 
December the Illinois Association of School Boards had voted to oppose future attempts by the legislature, 
the governor or the state board of education to require school districts to reorganize or consolidate 



1986 

B\ Januar>' 1 986, the governor had taken note ot the grow ing opposition and vowed to block any attempts 
to push local school district consolidation without voter consent While the law included this provision, 
local districts did not interpret it this vva\ 

Ted Sanders, state superintendent ol education, said he agreed with the governor and believed the 
governor s stand would help clantv the law In Februarv , the governor, in his state-ol-the-state address, 
brought the issue up again and assured rural areas thev would not be torced into consolidating schiiol 
disincis This was one of the few education issues addressed B\ June, opposition had grow n even stronger, 
and the legislature repealed the controversial emollment targets torconsolidation and expanded the criteria 
that slate studv committees weie to use into recommending reorganization ot school districts 

Meanwhile, a second piece ol tfic ictoim law had also gathered considerable attention This \\as the 
mandated school district report card This section ol law called tor each school disti ict to submit to paients, 
taxpayers, the governor, the geneial asseniblv and ihc stale board ot cduiation a repcMl cjrd assessing the 
pertormance ol its schools and students 7he report caid was to serve as an index n\ school pcrlormancc 
measured against statew idcand local standards, provide comparative intormation tiom prior-vcar compari- 
sons and set futuie targets lor school distnct and student achievement 

While the leport caid was scheduled lor icleasc in Oitobci, districts did have at least one school vcai 
to get read\ tor the program Opposition was visible throughout the first slIkxiI \car, but the state board 
ot education and legislative supporters sueiesslullv defended anv nu^\c {o\ ihamic 

Throughout the tnst \earot retorni implementation, the state tn^ard approved m^^re than iN)tlnei tivcs 
that supported pieces ot the lef orm mnvcment In gcncial, it tned to put spei lat tociis (mi eai !v thikltiood 
education, student and school district aciountabilitv and i un le ular issues \\ hde the n.edia and sometimes 



school district attention was on reorganization and report cards, the other retomi measures changed the 
way school distncts were able to conduct business and reinforced coalition building among taxpayers, 
school boards, teacher unions, the state legislature and the governor 

By the fall of 1986. fiscal projections were falling behind revenue needs and the governor sliced S55 
million from the education budget for the next fiscal year Funding for summer school programs tor gifted 
and talented students was also eliminated 



1987 

By 1987, legislative and gubernatorial support for reform was still holding strong The governor recom- 
mended a 6^ increase in state aid, while the state board asked for a higher level of funding. A deteriorating 
economy was hampering funding levels, but the content of reform seemed to be staying in place Follow-up 
studies by the state board found that support for the district report card was increasing and that attitudes 
of local district superintendents had improved after the cards were released 



1988 

Reform of the Chicago schools and the state's fiscal condition dominated the education picture in 1988 
Although the governor asked the legislature to increase the state income tax to support education at the 
current level, the legislative appropnation for education reform programs was $27 million — slightly more 
than one-third of the amount requested. A package approved for reform of the Chicago schools had the 
potential of stripping auihonty from the existing management structure and placing more responsibility and 
authonty with parents and local committees. The governor made several amendments to the measure and 
chided the legislature for not going far enough in the reforms or providing the needed funding Without 
ultimate legislative approval of his changes, the deadlock assured that tne topic wiii lesurfacc in ihc 1 989 
sessions, 

In an attempt to analyze the financial effect of mandates, Sar jcrs created a Mandates Task Force to 
look at statutes, state board rulings and regulations The task force report, approved by the board of 
education in May, found the mandates reasonable, serving a public good and having a definite purpose 
In the board's view, eliminating any of the mandates was an unaccef. table alternative to adequate funding, 
and It urged legislative reforms to this end Composition of the i^ioup cov( red the entire education community 
as well as the governor's office and the legislature 

Progress was made in the area of teacher and administrato" certification The requirement for candidates 
to be tested prior to initial certification, iinproved in the I9v^5 !egislMt;on. became effective in July 1988 
The state board took nearly three yeurs to devei.ip a certification testing system that established minimum 
passing scores in each of 53 sknl areas Additional state efforts are being directed at a cooperative effort 
between elementary/secondary and postsecondary education to inirease minority achievement 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



1985 

Compared to some of the other states that passed mega-reform legislation quickly in 1983 or 1984. 
Massachusetts took a long and slow route to reach enactment in 1985. In 1982. the House Educ«,ion 
Committee had introduced a large reform package that saw approximately two years of committee work 
before it reached a dead end The struggle that surrounded the reform package sometimes was based on 
budget problems; at other times, progress was held up by legislative reform The reform package never 
made it through the legislature 

This set the stage for the major reform effort of 1985 Some of the top-dcwn mandates and high-cost 
state-funded items in the 1984 legislation were replaced with incenUves giving school distncts more 
responsibility to raise money. Various observers had charged that onginal legislation v^ould have cost more 
than the state could earmark and would have assigned 207c of the revenues from the state's 57c sales tax 
for the reform legislation 

Chapter 188 — The Massachusetts Public School Improvement Act — was a major reform act. A key 
element was the creation of state and local partnerships to carry out education reform. According to Nick 
Paleologos, chairman of the House Education Committee and one of the pnncipal authors of the legislation, 
this law was not an attempt to change institutions so much as an attempt to institutionalize change 

Essentially, this legislation carried out education equity and excellence Tiandates through a series of 
formula grant and discretion ar>' grant programs. 



1986 

During 1986, ['our grant programs were implemented under Chapter 188. 

1 School improvement grants — The state earmarked $12.6 million annually for districts through this 
program. Acting as a foundation, the state awarded school districts $1 0 per pupil annually with actual 
spending levels set by the local distnct Appropriations were made directly to individual schools where 

a committee composed of three teachers, two parents and the school pnncipal (as well as a student in 
secondary schools) would determme how the incentive funds would be spent The local school board 
retained the power of veto but was otherw ise not involved. Basic skills remediation, dropout prevention 
and instructional impro\ement were some of the issues state legislators wanted local school districts to 
address 

2 Equal educational opportunity grants — October 1986. grants totalling S25 I million had been 
distributed with another $55 2 million earmarked tor distribution by the end of the fiscal year This 
program was targeted for districts spending less than 857r of the average per-pupil expenditure with 
annual funding limited to one-sixth ot the total a district needed to raise its per-pupil expenditure to 
that level. In accepting the incemive funds, the district agreed to fund the remaining balance The state 
anticipated making up an additional one- sixth m succeeding fiscal years until it reached its goal (a 
moving target) 



3 Professional development grants — These ^^r.inis. tDtalhn^^ S 1 9 Q niiliioii to 3S5 distriUs during 1^)K6. 
provided supplemental compensation tor teachers, deteimine*' thrcnigh coIieai\e harg.iinmi: 
The slate eamiarked aiiollier S31 4 niilhon to he awarded h\ June l'-)S7 

4 Horace Mann Grant Program — Anothei innovative teaiure ot this lelorin program, the^: grants 
allowed each district to select ot its teachers to receive up to S2.5()() each per veai Induidual teachers 
were compensated for taking on additional rcsponsibilifes or implementing their ovs n curriuilar activities, 
the merits of which were determined through colleaive baigaining Districts vsere not required to grant 
the maximum awml. so local funds could he spread even further During 19S6. Horace Mann awards 
totaled $585,360 with another $7 3 million earmarked for distiibution b\ mid-1987 

Four competitive discretionar> grant programs also were fully implemented during 1986 Some 352 
grants totaling SI 3 million were awarded to local districts m order to expand existing programs as well as 
plan and implement new ones Another $9 million in state funds was earmarked for distribution by June 
1987 Less affluent distiicts with demonstrated need for at-nsk intervention mstruUional materials and 
early childhood education programs were to get priority funding under this program 

• Essential skills grants — Some 49 dropout prevention grants, totaling S2 9 million, were made in 
1986 to districts with documented high dropout r^ies over the past three years Funding was restricted to 
programs sening students in grades 7 through 12 

• Remediation — An additional S8 million went to V5 remedial programs in districts w ith high concen- 
trations of students failing basic skills assessments The^e funds were to be used not only to provide any 
number of additional remedial and tutorial services, but also to hire additional teachers, teacher aides or 
guidance counselors 

• Eai h childhood education grants ~ About $4 5 milium went to 1 28 districts to fund developmentalK 
appropnate preschool efforts, enhanced kindergarten, da\ care, transitional kindergarten and extended 
day-care program*^ in 1986 An additional S5 7 million was marked for distribution b> June 1987 

• Instructional materials grants — Some 80 districts received S894.304 in the hrst year to buy materials 
such as texts, workbooks, laboratory equipment, computer software, maps and va^eo cassettes 

Also included in the law was a call tor more frequent observation and evaluation ot teachers, a state 
leadership academy to train principals and a clarification ot the hearing process tor incompetent or inctlicient 
teachers and administrators 

In general. Chapter 188 struck a blow tor local control No pro\isions allowed lor state inler\cntion or 
local b>pass if city go\ernmenl or school boards kept tcacheis, admimstialors and parent^ from using ttie 
incentive teaiure s ot the law 



1987 

(\)ntinuing ni the spirit ol Kval control, late in l^^s:^ the Massaduisctts stale iegiNlalurc 'nd L'overnor 
approved a second relorm package. House Hill 6224. sonielimes kn(iwn as the C\unL'gie Schools Pioposal 
This retorm grew out o» reports issued b\ two special commissions one on tlv loikIkioii. ot icachiuL! and 
the other on education achievement awards and siliool improNcineiU concepts 

In part. F^B 6224 tine-tuned some parts ol Chapter 1 SS and also added new pro\ isions (or retorm \1om 
note worth) was the ( aincgic school grant pUHiiiUii Ihis p<>ition (»| the Liw c.illcil tor j coinpichcrisi\ i.* 



ihrec-year strategy, approved h\ the state board ot edueation, to restrueture schools Go\ernance and 
educational environments uduld he improved In empowering public school teachers andothei protessional 
statf members to help design the gov ernance structure ot the school State regulations, local school piWicics 
or contractual pro\ ismns could be u ai\ed it school-based planning revealed such action was necessary to 
caiTV out the plan 

The planning team was to include the building principal, at least tivc teachers elected b> their peers, 
twd other professionals enip!o>ed at the school, two parents of children who attended the school (chosen 
in elections held by the parent/teacher organization', one eommunity representative and a high >chool 
student representative elected b> the students 

It was charged with describing how the school governance staicture would be changed and learning 
would be increased In addition, the team would establish the goals of the school and describe the process 
It would follow in getting the new structure approved b\ the school b(,ard, teacher union and other . organi- 
zations An 'Mmpict statement'' describing how the proposed restructured school would affect student 
learning and the lives of teachers and other professional staff members had to be a part ot the planning 
grant and implementation proposals 

Other ke\ provisions included the use of education achievement as well as expenditures as cntcna for 
making funds available to schools defined as being "at risk" or "most at risk ' This portion ot the law 
would also cap the equal educational opportunit\ program at fiscal 198S levels Provisions also were made 
ford network ot collaboratiNe programs consisting of exemplary schools and public or private institutions 
of higher edueation 

School improvement councils had their funding level raised from $ 1 0 to $ 1 5 per student The education 
achievement portion ot the bill proposed cash grants to eleniemar> and secondarv schools or districts that 
demonstrated significant education improvement The awards were intended to reward school staff and 
generate additional lunds for school improvement councils 

HB 6224 also suggested raising vokintarv minimum teacher sulaiv levels to S20,000 and expand the 
iKuuLC Manii giauis id liY't oi a school's tc hers 

Most of the provisions for the Carnegie school portion ot the law and others were in cltcct for the 
opening of the IMSS schiMil vear 



1988 

\ ma)orissuL as a large pro|ecled revenue shortfall As aicsulL (iovernoi Michael Dukakis v\ as tou ed 
to cut the budgets across theboauL including man> ot the tunds designated (orcarrving out K)S7 letorni 
efforts In making the cuts, the governor indicated his intent to resKne the lunds in January M>SO, it the 
legislature adopted revenue-raising measures in the fall ot l^SS oi it revenues gren faster than anticipated 
Included were tunds ti^ suppon the experimental Carnegie Schools The parental choice in enrollment bill 
also was vetoed While suppoiting the concept ot parental choice, Dukakis felt the issue needed additional 
legislative studv to addiessconcerns about the measure\ financial effect on ^'-stiicts He diiected the state 
depanmcni ot education to come up w itli an aliemate plan for allowing parenlakhoicc b\ Jariuaiv I ^^S^) 



MINNESOTA 



1985 

While other states were traveling the niega-refomi legislative route to eJucation retoriii. Minnesota s 
attempts to do the same were not at first productive In January 19X5. Governor Rudy Pcrpich submitted 
a proposal to the legislature entitled /'Access to Excellence His eight-point plan contained many general 
ideas to improve teaching and learning, but. almost from the beginning, attention was centered on the 
student choice or open-enrollment plan Educators dubbed it another voucher idea and vowed to have it 
killed before the session ad)oumed The plan included these steps 

1 A move to have the state assume a greater share ot the financial burden tor schools by raising state aid 
from 60^f to m/c 

2 The establishment by the state department of educai'on ot a learner outcomes'' program tor us. by 
local school districts 

3 The creation ot a state evaluation/testing program that would follow the 'learner outcomes'' proposal 
4. The development of model high schools for math and science 

5 The reduction or elimination of some state requirements that might impede the open-enrollment plan 

6 The appropriation of state money for local district staff development 

7 The institution of a student-choice, open-enrollment plan for all students 

8 The creation of a state management assistance plan to help local school districts implement the open- 
enrollment policy and the learner outcomes proposal and to help them make better use of state and local 
resources 

After the plan was unveiled. Ruth Randall, state commissioner of education, appointed a 2()-member 
task force representing school districts and education organizations to study the plan and make recommen- 
dations on how It could be implemented This task force was asked, not to debate the merits of the plan, 
but rather to present ideas to be used in drafting legislation for the governor By early March, legislation 
was to be 'nlroduced und ready for debate 

School officials in Minnesota, however, had many concerns Some groups didn't lust debate how to 
implement the ideas, they questioned some of the basic ideas themselves The school districts wanted to 
know who would be transported in the open-enrollment plan and whether state nione\ would pay to transport 
those students who wished to attend school a considerable distance awa^ from the home district 

Anotherquestion concerned racial balance Local ot'ticials wondered whether the new plan would upset 
racial balance, especially in the inner- city schools and the suburban school districts Stili another issue was 
whether local property tax funds could legally follow a student to another district 

Interscholastic athletics waN another area of concern Like many states. Minnesota operated undei a 
voluntary organization that supervised rules and regulations in this area The governing lules included a 
one-year residency requirement that prohibited students trom moving to another school district and im- 
mediately becoming eligible to participate in athletics Some ediicatt)rs tcared the good fot>tbalI pla\ers 
would move to one school district, but others countered by saving that there wDuld be no point because 
they wouldn't have another team to play 

Some school officials were also worried that the plan would create an entrepreneurial wa\e ui the 
management t)f school districts because the plan would allow d istrats to choose whether or not thc\ wanted 
to accept outside students 



In general . the governorN ^^Acc»ns to Hxcellence" ideas faced some strong opposition Ironi the various 
education organizations The open-enrolhnent plan uas included in the education retorni bill, and it moved 
through legislative committee betore groups such as the state s Education Association. Federation ot 
Teachers, the School Board Association and the Associationof School Administrators brought it toa halt 
Before the end ot the 1985 legislative .session. e\cr\' reference to open enrolltiient was deleted from the bill 

At that point . open enrollment allowing 1 1 th and 1 2th graders to attend college was included only in a 
house bill However, late in the session, a conference committee took that provision out of the house bill 
and rolled it in with a senate bill that called for the creation of a special school for the arts This bill 
received verv little attention in hearings and was finally approved in a special session Most ol the education 
organizations had their eye on the big education bill and assumed that the idea of complete open enrollment, 
allowing all students in the state to have open access to all otherdistncts. had died in the legislative session 
and that all was well 

As the summer wore on it became obvious that this little-knovvn bill with a special school tor the arts 
also allowed 1 1th and 12th graders to enroll m college classes, both public and private, and receive both 
high school and college credit This was the postsecondary enrollment options law The purpose was to 
promote Yigorous academic pursuits ^ and to provide options to high school students by encouraging them 
"to enroll full-time or part-time in non-sectanan courses or programs and eligible postsecondary institu- 
tions " Eligible institutions included public postsecondary institutions or private residential four-year 
liberal arts colleges located in Minnesota Once a student had been accepted by an eligible institution, the 
college was to noti^ both the state commissioner of education and the school district within 10 days The 
school district was then to grant academic credit for enrollment in a college course or program if no 
comparable course was offered by the school district 

There were two exceptions included in the act One prevented students in intermediate districts trotii 
enrolling as postsecondary students in vocational education programs ot other intermediate distru'ts Another 
exception stated that 1 1th and 12th graders could not carry a lull load at the high school and enroll lor 
additional college-level courses at the sanK time 

Perpich was elated over the turn of events and held the bill-sigmng ceremony at a communitv college 
He said. There is nothing to stop all school districts in Minnesota from offering more choice ' He even 
challenged the school districts to otter a greater variety ot cooperative programs 

At the postsecondary le . el. a new potential source ot students was suddenly av ailable High schools on 
the other hand were laced w ith a possibililv ot losing students and funds Money going to the school disuict 
would instead go to the colleges tor the portion ot the day or program the student attended In this first 
summer, school otticials reported that parents were confused, although some were elated at the prospect 
of getting two free years of college. Editorials in state newspapers were generally favorable, educators 
were generally skeptical, and the school year opened w ith more than 1 .()()() studentsenrolled in the program 



1986 

Education groups talked openly of getting the bill repealed or subtnitting legislation that vyould change 
It .significantl> by January 1986 But those changes never reall> niateriali/ed A conference commrtlce 
report made some minor housekeeping changes in the original act. but the intent of the original legislation 
was upheld 

O ^ 



In 1^86, two-year. pri\atc postscciindaP institutions were nude eligible to K\ei\e high si hool siudents 
Another nev^ provision called tor eounselint! ser\kes to be pio\ided loi students and paieiils prior to 
enroliinii in postseeondarv institutions This was broiiiiht on b\ the Kkl that t a student tailed a college 
credit couise, he or she al mi tailed torecei\e high scIku)! credit F:niollnienl dates w ere also ^lari tied w ilh 
students required to not't\ school districts ot their intent to enrol! in [)ostsecoiidai\ couises b^ March 30 
m order to gi\'e the school district time to make necessar\ plans 

The new changes also limited student participation in the program to no more than two acadeniiL \ears 
In any courses that were open to regular Loliege students and high si.hool suidents, the p(^stsecondar\ 
students had tlrst chance Dual credit also was claritied Students could enroll either lor secondarx or 
postsceondary credit The state would pa\ tor se<.ondar\ credits, and the student could obtain posisecondarx 
credit with the same course at a later date A student enr()lled tor secondar\ credit was not eligible tor 
postsecondar\ tinancial aid, although transportatK)n costs were included The law also called lor poslsecon- 
dary institutions to develop a "unitorm" polic\ tor awarding credit tor Lollege courses 

B\ tall, some ot the contro\eis\ had simmered down Lrirollinent staved ap[)ro\imatelv the same or 
increased shghtlv . and in school district circles people v\eie saving that the idea was working and that 
school districts ueie vo'untaiilv cr^Mting more choice piograms a^ro^s distriLl lines that did not irnoUe 
postsccondary enrollniciU 



1987 

The 1 987 legislatue session sav\ the enactment ot twv) other i elated bills The tirst [vrmitted voung 
people between the age< ot 1 2 and 2 1 . w ho liad not sull ceded m s(.hool toi a vaiietv ot leasons. to iittend 
another public slIiooI district with state tunds paving tor their edu».alion This progiain w as l ailed the High 
School Griiduation incentives F^rogiam 

A second law permitted twi. or more districts to set up an area leaining (.cntci Twentx grants were to 
be tiw ardcd tor planning these rnstrtutrons which w (UiKl pro\ ulc piograms toi SL^ondarv pupils and adults 
The centers uere to scrv caudenls who w ere chemical I v defHMuienl. w lio were not hkcl\ to graduate trom 
high school, who needed assistance rn \ocational and hasiL skilN o] ^^mUi Iv^nctn trom cmplo\ merit 
cxperienLCs and who needed assistance in transition hom s*.hoo} lo emplovmcnl \duUs U) be sci\ed 
UK luded dislocated honicmakcrs and woikeis and others who nccticd hask eduiatioi>al and s()Lial si.i\ kcs 
In addition to olt eruig piograms, the ^.enters were iharged with v^ooidinatrruj die irse (>t oihei ^I\^ulabi^.• 
edu<.atiorial scrvrccs so<.ial ser\r<.es and posise*.ondar\ msmutions in the L<>mnii:nii\ 



The High School liraduation incentives Piogram was implcnienled iij h^SS 1 he mtent w as lo moti\ ate 
dropouts to re-enroll by ottcr'.ig educational (options loi those between the ages of 12 aud ?,\ hi its fu^t 
vear ol operation. ap[)ro\rniale!v K4()() enrolled m ihe program, halt ot whom were loimei dropouts 

1he original concept ot IVrpi.^h\ h)S5 Access to lAcellerice ino\ed t losei lo 'ealitv with the passage 
ot legislatron expandrng the voluntarv enrollment o{)tiorK mto a pjogram ot required enrollment options 
lor all districts bv MMM) ^)1 Als(> included in the new law was a pii»\iston to allou mdiMduais .'^ei 2! 
years old to receive tree educatuMi leading to their hi^:li school di[>lon!a 



The cnmllmcnt options km pcmulled disiriLts to icliisc siuJcnls based on capacfl\ ot a proiii am or class 
iiradc level ofihe buiidiniz and rjsirieled ihcni Iroiii relusini! students based on low aeadeniie aehiexenient 
and handicaps 

Resinciions in the Adult High School Graduation Progiani required that the student hav e leu er than 1 4 
\ears ot education after the age of 5. ha\e completed studies through the lOth grade, be eligible tor 
unemployment compensation or have exhausted the benefit 

A new concept of the 'Vhoice'^ idea was presented b> the governor in Ma\ At that time. Pcrpich indicated 

to the state board of education his belief that education should be viewed as all one system a system 

that blurs separation odhc public and private sectors via cooperative efforts of the two He did not ^ upport 
slate funding of private institutions, however 

Like those in other states . the legislature ended the 1 988 session by asking .ts auditor to study the equity 
of the school funding system Forty-four school districts had charged that the system provided fewer 
opportunities to students in less affluent areas 

Also reflecting concerns in other states, the poslsecondary community was working to improve the 
participation ot minority students and increase the number ot minority tacultv members 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



1984 

Among education researchers and state otticials who tollou education retorm. South Carolina's Lducation 
Imp.ovcment Act (Hi A) is the state retorni law most olten cited in a Lomparative fashion This Lompreiiciisive 
law wa^ enacted in 1984 onl\ after considerable cooperative effort on the part ot the govcrnor\ ottlce, 
the state department ot education and (he state legislatuie Supported Yy a one-cent sales tax. the law 
emphasi/ed increased student academic standards and accomplishments, changes in th teaching profession 
oi strengthening training, evaluation and compensation, and a variety ot accountabJit\ and efficienc\ . 
measuies 

A special leatuie ot the act was the built-in tucLhanism tor improvement and change Lcadei ship oversight 
and education department acLOuntabililv provided for continuous review, assessment and flexibilitv m 
responding to changing cdu( ation needs A 1 2-membei joint legislative ov ct sight committee included the 
governor, the lieutenant governoi . representatives of ke\ legislative committees, the commission on higher 
education, slate department of education . indiv idiial house and senate legisLuive members and tv\ o additional 
legislators Among their responsibilities w as advice on recommendations for implementation and funding 
An\ amenJinents to the hi A were normally channeled through this select o\ eisight committee tor appnu al 
before going to the hou .c and senate education committees The committee look an aggiessive role in 
earrving out its responsibihtv to ensure legislative intent 

The L'l A alsoprov idcd for a )oint business-education oversight suhcommittee that delegated responsibihtv 
for reports, assessments and other findings related to the act Tins Lommittee could aUo recommend 



V 



modifications to the EI A act Support and statt assistance lor this Lonimittee ^^ ere a part ol the operational 
budget 

Another part ol the accountabihty and o\ ersiulit process was the division of public accountabihty within 
the state depanment of education This was estabhshed on the rcconiniendation ot the joint oversight 
subcommittee and the steering committee of the business-education partnership Responsible for planning, 
developing, reviewing and monitoring EI A programs, the division was required to provide information, 
reports and recommendations to the governor, state board, select committee and joint subcommittee. By 
law, ihf* state boai'd was required to provide an annua! assessment ol the EI A to the w^^^ . oversight 
committees and the general assembly 

Other accountability measures under the ElA included the identification ol ».ritical!y impaired school 
districts. wKh state intervention possible if quality did not improve 

In the area of compensatory remedial programs, participating students were required to make a specified 
achievement gain on state tests in at least one of two consecutive years If they did not, the program was 
to be evaluated before it could continue The EI A also called for a state teacher evaluation system, requiring 
all school districts to evaluate all teachers. 

A student exit exam was mandated for all high school students wishing to graduate with a diploma after 
1990. in addition to completion of 20 units of course credit. Remedial instruction had to be provided for 
all students who failed any portion of the basic skill standards of the exit exam and students were to have 
four opportunities to pass the test. Students not meeting the state requirements would be issued a special 
state certificate in lieu of a diploma 

The EIA was divided into seven "subdivisions" and included the following major components 

• Subdivision A fixrused on raising student performance by increasing academic standards It included 
sections on high school graduation stan a.,, strengthening ot student discipline and attendance and more 
effective use of classroom learning through the length of the school day and year. 

• Subdivision B dealt with strengthening the teaching and testing of th.* basic skills leading toward the 
high schoo! exit test Polices pertained to grade to gr:'/Je pr'%m*uiMn h M^ir-^L ii| fps.ing jn :\\ \ grades, alcohol 
and drug-abuse prevention programs and a minimum pupil-teacher ratio in some language, arts and 
mathematics courses 

• Subdivision C aimed at elevating the teaching profession by strengthening teacher training, evaluation 
and compensation This included loan forg enessand higher teacher salaries to hold qualified teachers in 
the profession. impro\ ing parent' teacher training programs and lenjithening the '>chool vear for all teachers 

• Subdivision D focused on improving leadership, management and fiscal etficiency ol the schools at 
all levels Sections dealt with principaK and administrators, training and evaluation of prospective and 
current school administrators 

• Subdivision E i^ddressed quality control in school districts Included were incentive, instruction 
improvement and momtoiing programs and authorization lor the state supeiintendent to take o\er impaired 
school districts 

• Subdivision F emphasi/ed the creation of more effective partnerships amonj^ the schools, parents, 
community and business 

• Subdivision G called lor school facilities conducive to improved student learning This section also 
dealt with repairs, renovations and construction ot school buildings, and kind ing of the hIA thiougha IQ 
increase in sales tax 
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As approved by the general assembly .1. June ol 1984. the act provided 5:65.860 tor implementation 
About $19 million went to increasing academic standards Approx iniatel\ $64 million w ere spent on basic 
skills programs including about $60 5 million for compensatory and remedial instruction The teaching 
profession provisions were funded at $74 9 million with $60 million ot this amount going to raise the 
average state teachers' salary closer to the southeastern average Programs pertaining to administrative 
leadership and managenent were funded at $3 million Quality control programs, including incentive grants 
for school improvement, innovative program grants, school improvement councils and annua! school 
improvement reports, Wv-re funded at $455,000 The school building aid program received $5: 7 million 
Other supportive activities to implement the act were funded at $530,000 



1985 

For the 1^^4-85 school year, the first year of the EIA, student academic, discipline and attendance 
standard.^ were implemented, having an a> -.ost immedia*c impact on student attendance Approximately 
8,290 more students were in school in the 1984-85 school year than the previous year, an increase of 
1 .67c Tiie attendi^nce standards did present some problems with famdy courts, however School adminis- 
trators claimed the judges were not helping enforce the truancy law One judge in the Richland County 
family court heard more than 700 truancy cases during the summer of 1984 and sentenced the parents to 
jail for not taking steps to assure that their children were in s'^hooL 

Meanwhile, tl : state board of educatv^n identified six seriously impaired school districts and took steps 
to improve thequahty of education in those distncts It also adopted three model teacher incentive programs 
for evaluation and pilot testing during the follow ing school year These dealt with individual compensation, 
bonuses and caieer ladders 



1986 

In the tall ot 1 986. weak economic projections torced Governor Richard W Riley to take steps to stave 
otfa$IO million shorttall. The cuts fell heavily in the department ot education with $ 1 .5 million cut out 
of that budget and other large cut.. ..lade in school consti uction funds. Riley left intact programs initiated 
in the previous ye.»r under the Bl A The legislature, however, dclaved the timetable tor decreasing teacher stu- 
dent ratios in secondary school English classes, a provision later vetoed by the governor because the 
legislature had not allocated funds Sp ing on K-12 education was still 3 6^f higher than the pre\ious 
year, partly because ot the one-cent sales tax for the EIA 

It was reported in tne second year that the state led others on student SAT scc"< gams and that student 
truancy was substantially reduced The governor also cited positive parent reaction and school district 
productivity 



1987 

New Governor Can oil A Campbell Jr. called education an essential component ot economic development 
and said he would push to bring the average teachei salar\ up to the southeastern states^ aNctage Under 



thenewgovernor s leadership, funds forthc ElA nuned from S24()nii;;ioii trciiii the pres khis \eart(i 
nullum with lawmakers givini; teachers a pa\ raise of s!ii;htl> more than 6^ The neu budget also mcluded 
$200.(XK) to study the need for a residential high school lor gifted math and science students In the tall, 
the department of education reported that 75 2^ of all students enrolled in the 1st grade m I9S7 met th, 
state's minimum standards on their readiness test, compared to only 60'; in 1970 

Although Riley had left office, his influence was carried on by his executive assistant for education. 
Terry Peterson, who continued his invoh ement as executive direetoi of one of the blue-ribbon committees 
charged with monitoring the reforms Peterson served as Riley's education assistant for eight years 
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In 1988. the state continued to increase its budget for education and work on teacher profession areas 
The total education appropriation increased by S-Zr Teacher salaries, increased in 1 987 by more than b9( . 
rose an average of 2 59^ in 1988. In the vears since the 1984 EIA passage, the operating budget for 
education had increased 5(Y/< and the average salary ci the teachers had increased by around S4.50O per 
year The incentive urogram pilot tests were being conducted in 45 districts and th. model principal incentive 
plans piloted in 24 

The state department of education also was pilot testing a new outcomes-based school accreditation 
system and had completed a comprehensive review of the effects of rclomi efforts since 1984 Fourteen 
pnonty arcus augmented the original efi irts to continue moving the state forw ard m reform implementation 
Salaries and opportunities for the education profession have improved, dropout rates have improved, test 
scores have improved, morale has improved New efforts by the governor moved much of the effort another 
step intoaddiessing the literacy rate of the state's adults through an Initiative for Work Force Excellence 
The legislature also appropriated funds for a niath'science high school 



TENNESSEE 
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"No teacher in Tennessee's public school sy stem is paid a penny more tor excellence in performance ' 
With this famous quote. Gevernor Lamar Alexander began hanimeiing aua\ ,'i 198;^ tor a caieei- 
ladder program to pay teachers on a mem basis Calling it the -Tennessee Belter Schools Piograni," he 
iobbief) the business and education community throughout the state on the need to rcuaid teachers lor 
doing a -< ■< job and the need to associate good schools with more lobs for Tennessee citi/ens His 
combined .. .e economic drive and education reform drive neltc(! a new (lencral Motois automobile 
assembly plant and the country's first statewide, funded career-ladder program loi teachers 

The governor's education refoim proposal was not siiccesslul in the 1983 Icgislainc session Follow mi; 
adjoumment.alargeintei:mstudyeffortwasorgani/cd ind the gcncmor. with key legisLitue leadership' 



wcin to uork on huildinii lcuisKiti\c suppon (or ihc iKAt scsMt^n Fnlmnomc cxpcLtcd the caiccr laddci to 
be a top issue of the I ^>S4 scsskmk hut )Ust bvUnc C1iristinas o\ 1 ^)S3 the <:o\ cinoi called a special session 
starting on the same da\ as the tegular sessn>n He teasiMied that this \\ould fotee the let'iskituie to deal 
v\ith his Better Sc. n)ls Program lirst This also sigtialed a no-holds-hatred session heeause the teaJicis 
assoeiationhad heen plann'iig alternatn eeaieet-laddet legislatu^i t^^beollered intheiegulai sessuMi The 
sudden turn of e\ents toteed the teachers mto reacting lathei than taking the ottetise 



1984 

By late Hebruarv. a ne\\ careet-ladder and incentn e-pa\ supplement prt)grani for teaeheis v\as enaetcd 
andlundcd The Conipichensixe Education Relorni Au ot 1984 Sli I . eannarked more than S4()l million 
in ne\\ revenues lor kindergarten thrtuigh higher education during 1*^*84- S5. and more uian ^1 hillion lot 
the folloNMngthiec N eats Thepiiniar\ goal uas tt> prtiduie hettet sj^hoviNin locusing t^n the ahilitks and 
resources ot tiie classroom teachers The heart of the refoini pac kage ga\ e rennessee the t irst n)iiiprehenM\ e 
careei inctMUi\e-pa\ s\steni h^r teachers m Anieiica and was designed to attiaet and keep outstatulmi! 
teachers m the elassrooin Tennes^ecN hcst atid most experieneed teachers vvere gi\en the oppoilunitN to 
earn almost SIO, ()()() a veai moie than lhe\ ^ouh\ earn at that time 

Ke\ features ueie 

• A five-step caieet laddei from theenttv level piohatuMiaiv teaehertt) the C'aieei l.evei 111 teaehei 
on top With pa\ supplement^ geared tv) the top thiee steps tanging Irorii SI ,0(H) U) S7 OOd ovei the 
teaehefs regular pa\ 

• \dv amement on tficcaieei latidei tied U> more ngoious evaluations at hoili (he stale and loeai distnu lev ^'1 

• \ gre<itci role h^r loeal senool leaders m the evalualion ot teadieis 

• Introduction (^t a "puihationarv" entiv v eai loi neu teailietspm^rtocaining legulai stale ceitilk at u^i. 
thus giving i(^uil sJiool authorities U>ui lalhet than ihte^ .ais toevahiate new teauiu^ hclojo LMantnii.' tenure 

• Toughc! standards toi teathei tiaming 

• Speualentrv pav supf^lements io; ap[>ieiUiee lev ol tea Jkm ^ !o pI()^ ide addilu^fial in;., vos l»>t voinvj 
men <ind women to heeoine teailieis 

• \ piogum to piovide icachei <iides in llie K^uei giadcs a[ a et^st n\ S(, S niiihon in hJS4 sS 

The general assemhiv als(^ apf>ioved a 10', aeioss (he hi^aid pav incicavj Uh t.-aUier., in addition lo 
the nevv pa\ supfileinenN undei tlie S'^d mdh<m uueei m^eiitixc p'ogiam 

A comparable eaieer laddei and inLcntive p<iv supplement piogram v^-as pun ided lot pimupaK assistafit 
pimcipals and supciv isors [ urtlici tlie <ia extended the sdun^I \eai m I ennes.ee In live addituMia! dav . 

lor elassio(>m instruct ion, and It eiealed a speenltmlionKMiipiogi am toi colhge student- n! miiifig wueer> 
as math oi scienee le<KluMs 

The new Fennessee mitmiives aUo uk hided 

• A teslnietuied state btvird n\ edueadon lo pKnule vLmici 1 iv ^^nuMiiancc loi yublu e-Ujcalion 

• million lor a •C\nniHilei Skills \e\l ' pioi'iam lo puuha^e .<Mi)[>utei^ loi Uka\ s.iiov^is anJ. iieln 
students learn to use them hetore higfi s^iiool 

• SI 25 million tor Kt^giade leadiness. rnakmg kmdei^Miten piOLMatii^ avail. 'I^k (u .iM nir., hnnlcis 

• S3 > nnllit)n foi more tiuith <ind SLienee (cachets 
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• A toial i)t SI 4 million in new funding \or gillcJ sliklciu piogranis. niiisu vinii art in the caiK i:ra(ics. 
and n.orc math and science lahoratur\ equipment 

• $8 5 million lor neu equipment lor the vocational education pioLiiain 
♦Si 25 million tor altcrnatne schools U) promote Llassrv)oni discipline 

• SI 2 million for textbooks 

• S4 6 million tor mstruclioLal supplies 

• S2 2 million tor transp'»rtation 

*• SI I million tor basic maintenance and operation c\penscs 

• S2 million tor books tor regional libraries 

• SlO million tbr iini\ersii\ Centers ot' Hxcellence 

To p'i\ lor the neu initiatr es in education. Alexander supported, and the general assembK adopted, a 
one-cent increase in the states sales tax. \\\vch was applied fo nv^st amusements aMl LCHain oihci business 
taxes 



1985 

With support tiom the Tennessee Education Association, the career- laddei program \\as kicked oil to a 
last start with statewide e\aluators tiained and department ol education quickl> mo\ing to inform all 
teachers of the new program Within one \ear. more than 90"r of the eligible tenured teachers had applied 
lOr career-ladder status giving them a SK(K)() annual pa* boost in addition to acioss-the-board increases 
By mid-year, the state board of education had appnned more than 35.000 teacners tor the career ladder. 
31.077 were plated on level otic. 458 on level two and 032 on le\cl three Near!) 40^; ot the teachers 
and administrators who had been evaluated :ind had applied tor levels two and ihiec ot the career ladder 
were mo\ed to those levels Another 6(K) candidates narrow 1\ missed qualifying lor levels two and three 
because scores were down m one aici A ci nipetenLX The state hoard approsed an ''aCLclerated careei 
develv)pment program allow aig ftvse icachcis to ha\c another change at the program ami to ret cue their 
upper- level award h\ late in 1M85 

Implemeniation ot the career-ladder piogMhi strct'Jied the Lomiiiumcation skills ot the deparnnent oi 
eduLation and man\ scliool disiiats H\ late I ^^85. the state eomniissionci ol education said the goal lof 
the next yeai would he \o improve the Lareer-laddci orientation manual. leduec the conlidcntialitv o! the 
system »ii sonic areas, strcamliiic the contents requiied in a teat her s porttolio la dot unient sliow mg lesson 
plans and professional dev elopfiicnt activities), suiiplif) tht scoring Cwiluation process and prepare addituniai 
workshops toi the statewide e\aluators Some coiiLcrn was expiessed o\er the amount of monc\ being 
spent on the implenientalion piocc^s rather than getting into the paseliccks ol tcacheis While the implemen- 
tation process was costl\, it was also a liist-time endca\oi No othei stale louM be used as a model 



1986 

As the career ladder entered its thud \cai ut operation, it was estimated that in(»re liian X <K)() teaJieis 
v\eie at or nio\ ing low aid levels two and lliree In the lirst \cai 1 7(H) tea*, heis vveie placed on 1. w'i iwo 
or three, in the second \ear. 2 500 cdui atois were placed in the iippei midls a\k\ in [he spn,,^ (A I'iso 
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more than ^ ,()()() addiliDiial teachers had apphcd \o be e\ aUiated Dm iiiii the t n st t\M) \ ears ot tfie proizrani. 
the e\ aluatK)n e\ ele for tcaehei s took a fuM \ e<ir to complete Duung the third \ car, plans w ere iindei \\ a\ 
tochangcthal toaonc-scnicstci process Durinii the lM861eL!islan\e session, SI I 76!iiilhonot new nione\ 
was earmarked li)r the Laieei-laddcr piogram. blinking the total lista! f^>87 budget h>r the career ladder 
to more than %92 miihon The leizislalure also brouLiht the adnunistratoi career ladder nmre lIoscU in line 
w ilh the teacher career ladder and esMhhshed rules to make administrators ,.n^ teachers who were in\ oI\ed 
in the e\akration process immune from pers()nal or ottiLial liabilit\ 



1987 

This vear brought a new go\ emor. Ned Me Wherler, and a new state Lommrs- ' 'vr, Charles L Smrth 
Also coming along w ith the new regime was a budget shv)rtlall (\ircer-ladder and educalu)n tundinu dipped 
somewhat, wilhthe governor recommendmga4^i salars increase and S89 6miIhoninnew tundstorthe 
stale career ladder The session ended. howc\ er, w ith the Better Schools Program tunded at the pre\ lous 
> ear\ level This amounted to SS9 6 niiilion earmarked h)r the state career-ladder sv stem. million less 
than in fiscal \ear 19S7 



1988 

The opening ot ^ne 1988 legislative session saw more discussion about changes needed in the career -ladder 
program Smith a^ked the stale legislature to remove the "cMcnded Lontracl" alloLation Ironi the career -ladder 
bonus plan His contention was that the wealthier districts tended to have highei percentages ot levcllv 
and three teachers, meanmg the e -.tended contract inonev was bcnehting the wealthierdisiriLts more than 
the poorer disiriets He w as also concerned that benelits in the career-ladder program were too often being 
driven bv teachei and school needs rather than student needs Smith w as attempting <(> design a plan that 
wouid tirgel student needs and improve the qualitv ol education being oileied mthe sehool di -triLts The 
legislature re ided bv separating the extended ct>ntract ' alloLations IrcMn the progra'^i and opcnniL^ the 
possibihtv ot extended contracts to more than the career-ladder teaJieis it also mcieased the teaLher\ 
base starting pav bv more than SL5(H) 

AdditK^nal activitv h\ the commissioner ol educat'oii ^entered on ^arrving out the provisions in ihe 
retorn act through a lev w and resiruLturing ot the stale's education structure Alter taking olt ice in I ^^87 
Smith lev amped the state deparlmenl ol eduLalion in thi ee separate state reduLtums Based on a ci>mp{ cIk n- 
sive Uvmonlh internal review, the ellort resulted m the merger ot ottiLCs perlorming like tasks. U\l 
elinnnation ol disiriLt treld ottices and a projcclei! salar-v savings to the state ot S2 4 million per ve.ii 

The slate's educa".Hi retonn eltorls mav be attectcd bv a pending lawsuit Sinne school district have 
charged that the tinanLC svstv in used lor the suhools disLnm'nates tgamst the pv)orer disniLts Addini: a 
new iwisi IS the challenge ot a related law that requires halt o\ all I^Lallv LuncLlcvl sales l,\ revenues to 
be devoted It) the schools 




TEXAS 



lvS4 

June 23. nurkcd the end ot .» ^[k lal legislative '-ssion Ldlled hv Governor Mark White to deal 

With edueat ion reform In this session, the leeis'ufjrc approved a major tax increase and a large education 
retomi bill — 226-page HB 72 This was viewed cs one ot the largest and most sweeping education 
overhauls in the state's 1 S()-yearh'stor\ White (.)tten it marked in his )ear-k)ng push t\)r the law that the 
tuture ot Texas would have to he built on the cdu( ated mind and not on oil and gas as in the past 

Neither the gtnernor nor the legislature realize d how sovn this struggle was to begin The budget that 
was built for education ret(.)rm soon was reeling Iroi.i faMing oil prices The budget that was balanced on 
S24-.-barrcl oil soon was supported b\ ^^IX- to S\? :i-harn»i vmL and the state was trving not only to 
miplenient an education retonii package but also tt) balance the state budget 

HB "^2. the omrabus relorn> bilL covcrcJ a wide range ot ret onus For teachers and adimr^istrators, it 
included 

• A tour-step career ladde- with a strong teacher evaluation component 

• A management training progiam for supciintendents and prUKifVils 

• An alternative ceHitication route 

• A loweied class-si/e program 

• CoinpetencN testing ol existing teachers 
For students, it included 

• A ban on social promotion requiring a grade average oi 70' c \o\ passing tiom one grade to the next 

• \ niimnuim conipetencv lest in the basic skills tor high school graduation 

• \ limit on extracurricular participation foi students who tailed to jiass all courses 
Foi school board members 

• A mandated training progiam lot local hoaid members 

• A change \ov the stiitc board troin an elected to an appointed status 

Texas was one ot the tew states to change tlic governance structure ot the state education department at 
the same lime it mandated broad rclorms in the schools Avlding to tlie implementatKMi piohiems was the 
speed w. which school districts had to implcmcnl the student academic programs, cspcciallv the no-pass no- 
pla> rule, which kept students out ot sports and cxtracurticular activities loi six weeks it thev tailed an\ 
course 

The extracunicular activ ities participation sanctions were to go mtoeltcct at mid-v ear t(»llow iiig enactment 
Many school districts. h()wever. moved implementation up to the tall in time loi the football season in 
order to raise as much public itv about the law as possible The law was not po|Hilai w itli 'ootball ci)aches 
or parents As it was phased in during the school \cai. teaches lomplained about papeiwoik and some 
students complained that thev didn't have time to change their class schedule because thev did not know 
they would have to pass all classes to participate The "Fcxa^ coctches' association lobbied lor changes :n 
the law. but in the end only some rules and legulations wcie tlCiined up and the original intent ol the 
no-pass'no-plav K«w staved in ettect 



Teachers, on the other hand, began to register then concern o\ erthe requirement calhng tor conipetencv 
testing of current teachers The state teachers' association tiled a lawsuit to block the use ot the te.t A 
great deal of concern w a.s expressed o\ er u ho w ould ha\ e to take various portions of the general and the 
subject-area tests At one point, it was suggested that school administrators be required to pass a test in 
the area of their initial teacher certification Otheis advocated that it an administrator was to e\aluate 
teachers he or she should be competent enough to pass all subject-area tests 



1985 

In the first year following enactment, the legislature made tew changes in the reform law and eve 
protected elementary and secondary education from budget cuts while other state agencies were hit much 
harder. A new bill gave teachers a 30-minute lunch period away from students Money was appropriated 
for a bas!c-skills, initial teacher-certification test to be required beginning in the spring of 1986 

The legislature was called back for a special session in late May Education groups were asking for more 
money to increase the number of people eligible for the career- ladder program, a limit on paperwork and 
a change in the student suspension and expul.sion procedures The governor did not add these items to the 
agenda, but the legislature did pass a resolution calling on the state board to find ways to reduce the 
teachers' paper load 



1986 

The budget crisis, alive in I9S5, moved into 1986 with an even blg^er impact The governor called a 
special session m late fall to increase taxes and to cut back on spending Elementary and secondary education 
and the reform law in general escaped with few cuts. A temporary tax increase to balance the budget was 
the most controversial issue, and it eventually passed after long debate Meanwhile the Texas State 
Teachers* Association withdrew two separate actions filed in federal district court to block the disnns>al 
ot teachers who had tailed the required literacy test The ori' lal suit said that because a large numb'T ot 
minority teachers had failed the test, it was therefore discriminatory, however, in the end, most of the 
people named in the class-action suit passed the test 



1987 

The no-pass,no-plaN rule was back tor more legislative copsideiatuuK hut m kmc tlie Texas scnale 
refused to reduce the penalty for students w h(> failed one course It did allow the state hoard to run a pilot 
program to allow a few selected schools to experiment with a three-ueek ban trom extracurricular acti\ ities 

The legislature also repealed the subject-area tests torcunent teachers, an issue that had been coniro\ cisial 
since 1984 The budget cnsis lingered throughout the spring and early summer and (inallN, three weeks 
into the new tiscal year, the legislature agreed to a S5 7 hillion tax increase, the largest in the state's 
history Most of the education reform programs remained at prior->ear budget levels, and ex».fpt toi one 
or two areas, the reforms staved intact, although thev did feel the impait ot dechning oil prices 



1988 



Activitv in 19S8 lias centered on a iiubcrnalonal Select Coninuttee on Hdiication, impaneled in Januan 
to look dt the ways local districts are structured and managed, how students perlonii on tests andtiianalv/e 
the consequences of a 1987 ctnirt ruling that declared the school finance svstem unconstitutional The 
governor asked the group to have its recommendations to him by January 1989, in time lor the next 
legislalive session In the meantime , the court ruling has been appealed b\ the state, and the governor has 
refused to call a special session to deal with the issue of school finance 

Another governor's task force issued its final recommendations early in 1988 The Task Force on 
Vocational Education stressed the importance of improv ing the vocational education offerings in an effort 
to reduce the dropout rate and aid the state It al so stressed the need to upgrade the programs , to eniphasi/t 
academic inputs, to eliminate duplicate programs and tu ensure a sniomh transition between different levels 
of education 

One issue that reached closure m 1988 was the replacement, by the state board ol education, of the 
teacher Prenrofessional Skills Test which was facing legal tests for equity The board also gave first approval 
to the new academic skills program of student assessment required hy the 1 987 legislature The new student 
tests were to receive final board approval in October 198S 

The federal Equal Educational Opportunity Commission ruled in September that th' vacher literacy test 
used m 1986 was discrimmatory to both blacks and those over 40 years of age The I ^ teachers denied 
approval m 1986 became eligible for reinstatement and back pav 



WASHINGTON 

Education reform did not start in all states in 1983 and 19S4 I raneis Kc[)pel ol Harvard Univeisii\ 
maintains that education reform was under wav m manv states pnorto 1983 While ANjtion 4r/^/sAdid, 
in fact, give the countr\' a m>thical starting date. Washington is a good example w here relorni wasbiouijht 
on by surrounding school finance litigation and iccountahilitv issues prior to |9S^ 

Concern over rising propert> ta\ rates and a school finance court case loicedthe legislature to redefine 
''basic education" for the funding formula This nnoived naming suh)ecl areas and the amount of time 
schools would provide for instniction in the basic subject areas at all grade levels The state was to kind 
the basic education portion ol the school program, anv' loial distiicts could approve hinds toi other add-on 
programs 

This linance law change set in motion a statewide emphasis on the basiL skills and put the Icgislatiiie 
on a constant search for new tax money during the lollowing legislative sessions As the ediKalion relorni 
i^ovcnicnt came into locus in 1983, this prior aLtivitv negated anv new rctorni push Inlcicst m letorm 
was evident, but new coalitions had to be built beft>re an\ action could be rakcn Because ol the finance 
legislative activity of the mid- 1971 )s. budget sessions weie alwavsof kev inipoi lance and oU \car inteiini 
sessions usual I v produced lew big changes 
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1984 

In the 1 984 IcgislatiN c session, a package of reform bills u as introduced No strong Loalitions u ere hiiilt 
to support this collection ol hills and the opposition undercut the refonn package one hill at a time 
Eventual!), the legislature did approve sub-HB 1246 

Included in this reform hill u as a call for school districts to establish an annual process of goal-setting 
involving citizen, education community and business leaders Setting goals was to take into account a 
school district's resources and assure that ''both economies in management and operation and quality in 
education are assured " Learning objectives were to be measured by assessing stuuent achievement. The 
whole procvss was to be reviewed at least once every two years To help set goals in this process, the 
superintendent of public instruction was, with the state board of education, to prepare model curriculum 
programs and curriculum guidelines m three subject areas each year Each model was to span all grades 
and include statements of expected learning outcomes, content integration with (Uher subject areas and 
recommended instruction strategies 

Beginning July I. 1985. all 9th-grade students were expected to meet new high school graduation 
requirements that included three yean, of English, two years o*' mathematics, two-and-one-half years of 
social studies, two years of science and one year of occupational education School districts were also to 
develop a test foi 2nd graders The state was to develop reading, mathematics and language arts tests for 
grades 4 and 8, and a state sample tc .t was to be given »r. uic 1 Ith grade every two years The state 
department of education was also to work on a life skills test 

"Highly capable students" were to get special instruction m programs that districts could operate either 
separately or jointly Another provision of the law waived tuition at state colleges and universities and 
some fees for two years tor all high school students who received the Washington Scholars Award and 
maintained 3 5 grade averages 



1985 

With the 1984 interim session out ot the way, all eves were focused on the 1985 legislative session 
Part of the anticipation was fueled hv the work of at least three different gnnips, all making kev rcLommen- 
dations on education reform The most comprehensive study was made bv the Washington Temporar> 
Committee on Education Policv, Structure and Management, a legislative group appointed in April 198^ 
by Governor John Spell man 

Also at work was the Washington Business Roundtable a eioup of 32 chief executive otfiLcis of the 
statcMar t corporations This group was organi/ed in 1983 Its woik focused on a few issues ana called 
for SI *^() million investment m school improvement lor the next t\\ o v cars The thud gioup w ,js the rui/ens 
Education Center of the Northwest, a tive-year-old giassroots oigani/ation that made reform reconinuiul - 
tions to the legis! tare m late 1 984 This group attempted to add the citi/ens' \ (mcc to the oihei rcconimcn 
dations The groups all promised Mrong working relationships with state education gioups 

The recommendations of the Temporarv ( oinmittee on HduLation PoIil>, Snuituic and ManaL^emeni 
made the most sweeping recommendations with at least I '^O or more proposaK for the stale's public schools 
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Included were hiizhcr iziaduatuni rcquircnicnls. stronger lesiinii prc^tiKuns loi stiidcnis at the hiiih-school 
lev el and for teachers prior to cert itication. the reduction ot teacher student ratios in kinderiiarten throuiih 
3rd grade, pres ^hool piogranis jor the disadvantaged, a eareer-laddei system, greatei in\oI\enient ol 
business and community groups with parents in the local schools, and the introduction c^t li^rcign languages 

The committee did not put dollar amounts on all the recommendations, hut at the tinal hearings an 
estimatei)t$3(X) million a year was mentioned Business Round table recom tiiend a tu^ns earned a price tag 
ot about $150 million over a two-year period It recommended a comprehensive preschool program sir- ilar 
to the tederal Head Start program and improvement of trainmg and preparation ol feacher> and school 
admmistrators. The latter included using state tunds to brmg all teachers up to certihcation standards in 
the subjects they were teachmg and initiating an elaborate career-ladder program 

The citizens' group came in with 35 recommendations tor K-12 education, including redesigning the 
teacher evaluation system and making it a part of the career-ladder program . a school-based management 
program giving parents more participatory power at the local level and a strengthened early childhood 
education program 

Another important ingredient leading up to the 1^85 legislative session was the election of a new governi^r. 
Booth Gardner Everyone, including Gardner, seemed to agree that this was to be the education retorm 
year The largest unanswered question, however, was how to imance it Spellman had propiised $4 3 
billion tor elementary/secondary education in the 1985-86 fiscal year and a $191 million tax cut The fiscal 
issue took a great deal of the new governor's attention while he repeatedlv called tor a balanced tax 
structure, including the enactment of some form of income tax >Vashington, a state with no incline tax. 
attempted to provide 907c of the school tunding from the state level 

Many of the reform recommendations made by the three groups took a back seat to tax/tiscal issues 
Recommendations to increase sales, busmess and occupation taxes became hard to move m the legislature 
and, as a result, the big retorm hopes for 1985 never materia I i/ed 



1986 

In 1986, the Washington State Board ol bducation. following a t\\o-veareth)rt. iiKuedto so education 
standards and promote the subject-matter proticienc\ testing ol the stale \ teacheis 



1987 

The year opened with Gardnei pledging to make education his top legislative prior itv He presented a 
schooi-retmm plan with a pn-'ctag ot nnlluMi that Ljined a state\Mck' minimuin saiaiv loi I'MlIicis 
lovvei pupil teachei ratios in the earlv grades and an uuicase in the state iiniit on school distrals^ ahi!it\ 
to rel> on local pu^pcrt\ taxes All ol this \\as lobe tinaneed w ith anew tax on sci\ ices and (he Iowcphc 
of the sales tax rate by mic-lialf percent 

Most noteworthv in this session was the appio\ui ot I SSB 547^) \\ nh «i suh^cUmn entitled Sthnols (oi 
the Future Schools tortheTweiit\-lnstCentur> '^This pilot program W4st(» auard upti^ S2 niilhon lo 20 
schools or districts to determine whether increasing ioi al dccisior.-niakmg aulhtu it> lould punki^e hk uased 
learning 




1988 



Initial applications tor the 21st-century schools were to have been submitted by Maich 1988, but that 
deadline was subsequently extended to later in the school year The pilot projecis were started with initial 
two-year grants with the districts being selected by the governor and state board of education in the summer 
The recipients represented a balance of geographic and school characteristics and started tlieir work in 
Septerrber 1988. 

The law called for state statutes and administrative rules and local policies relating to the length of the 
school year, teacher contract hours, student/teacher ratios, salary lids, the commingling ofcategoncal funds 
and other administrative matters to be waived if the local district planning committee agreed. Applications 
included assurances from the teachers, principals, school boards and superintendents that all parties had 
cooperated in developing the projects and that bargaining contracts had been modified to accommodate the 
new organizational structures. 
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